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peace  and  f^ood  will  to  men.  His  labours  were 
crowned  with  complete  success;  and  he  soon  beheld 
with  satisfaction,  a  people  whom  he  had  made  ready 
for  his  Lord.  His  inflexible  virtue  at  last  cost  him 
his  life;  but  he  died  a  martyr  in  a  righteous  cause; 


,  I  j  A  .i  ■  „  in  subserving  which,  he  had  been  a  burning  and  a 

Preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Bap-  -hinino-  licrht 
r....  0  4  A  r»  leoc  siiiiiiiig  iigin. 


TisT,  June  24,  A.  D.  18S26,  in  Nexo-Haven,  before 
Hiram  and  Adelphi  Lodges. 

By  Ret.  Co.m.  BENJAMIN  .M  HILL, 

Pattor  oj  the  Baptist  Vtmrck  tn  Nno-Haveit- 
John  T.  39> — He  wan  a  biiming  and  a  shining  light. 


The  moral  light  that  shone  through  this  great  man’s 
career,  was  much  more  brilliant  than  is  generally 
supposed.  That  John  the  Baptist  was  successful  in 
preparing  the  way  for  Christ  by  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  his  kingdom,  is  undoubtedly  true;  and  in  that 


...  pel  01  nis  Kingdom,  IS  undoubtedly  true;  and  in  that 

The  pages  of  history  and  biography  have,  in  every  (jjg  principal  excellence  appeared  before  the  world, 
age,  been  retidered  the  tnedium  thro  which  the  loud-  ig  not  saying  enough.  He  maintained  an 

Ml  plaudits  have  been  bestowed  on  the  great,  the  influence  over  men  whose  hearts  were  unaffected  by 
eighty,  and  the  noble.  In  them,  the  eloquence  of  (jjg  gospel,  and  disposed  them  to  hospitality  and 
the  learned  has  been  preserved,  to  be  repented  by  peace,  when  they  otherwise  would  have  indulged 
every  tongue,  and  become  models  for  every  school,  jy  violence,  and  every  other  hateful  passion  of  the 
He  w'bose  career  in  life  is  marked  by  uncommon  human  breast.  He  directed  those  among  them  who 
f  known  arid  remembered,  had  two  coats,  to  impart  to  those  who  were  desti- 

•‘The  world  will  love  its  own,”  and  those  who  are  tute;  he  forbade  the  publicans  exacting  more  than 
of  the  world  will  receive  honour  one  of  another,  appointed  them,  and  the  soldiers  doing  violence 
Among  those  who  thus  receive  the  favours  of  to  any  man;  and  taught  all  to  reciprocate  kindness 
mankimU  we  have  rarely  seen  the  truly  good  and  ,nd  affection  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
pious.  To  reprove  and  regulate  the  folliM  and  im-  'j’he  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  influence, 
l^rfections  of  their  fellow-men  are  so  frequently  according  to  masonic  tradition  is,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tbeir  duty,  they  have  generally  mewred  their  dis-  ,  Freemason.  Such  we  are  told  was  the 

pleasure  and  neglect.  Because  they  are  not  of  man  whose  nativity  we  this  day  celebrate.  His  name 
the  world,  but  are  chosen  out  of  the  world  ;  there-  ^yer  be  associated  with  the  interest  of  genuine 
fore  the  world  hateth  them.  We  have  however  Freemasonry,  and  hailed  by  those  whose  hearts  are 
occasionally  had  the  satisfaction  of  noticing  indi-  influenced  by  the  tenets  of  the  order,  as  patron  and 
viduals,  whose  moral  virtues  have  been  eulogized  brother. 

even  by  the  unholy  and  profane.  Ot  these  indi-  jf  jq  venerated  character  which  our  favourite 
viduals,  none  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage,  patron  had  acquired  by  the  voluntary  austerities  of 
nor  maintamed  a  longer  popularity  of  character,  nearly  thirty  years,  were  superadded  the  influence 
than  John  the  ^ptist.  »he  early  history  of  the  of  masonry;  and  if  masonry  in  any  degree  contrib- 
tliristian  church,  and  the  more  recent  legends  of  med  to  his  mor^l  influence;  it  may  be  found  inter- 
pspal  supeistitmn,  *how  in  what  high  veneration  estiiig  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  principles  of 
nil  name  has  ^cn  held  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  institution.  Leaving  therefore  the  biography 
centuries.  Nothing,  however  could  possibly  have  and  spiritual  character  of  the  man,  I  propose  to  offer 
been  said  to  elevate  his  character  so  much  as  is  im-  feeble  aid  in  explaining  the  principles  which 
plied  in  the  respectful  and  affectionate  language  would  have  governed  him  as  a  mason, 
of  the  Messiah  conceaning  him:  Verily  I  say  unto  jyjy  indulgent  audience  will  not  deny  me  forgive- 
you,  among  them  that  are  burn  of  women, there  h>th  ness,  if  at  this  time,  and  in  thb  place,  I  withhold  a 
not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  This  particular  explanation  of  many  points  connected 
testimony  to  nis  virtues  Surpassed  every  human  eti-  with  this  subject.  Concerning  them,  the  finger  of 
.ogium;  and  in  It,  he  was  at  once  prerented  to  the  silence  must  here  rest  upon  my  lips.  Indeed,  it  is 
woHd  in  an  honourable  and  enviable  light.  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  explained.  The 

This  great  character  was  born  in  a  period  when  important  inquiry  at  this  time  should  be,  what  is  the 
moral  “  darkness  covered  the  earl^,  and  gross  dark-  object  of  the  institution?  If  we  would  learn  bv 
ness  eRveloped ‘‘ the  people.  The  gentile  world,  what  peculiar  influence  that  object  is  accomplished, 
though  they  had  enjoyed  the  means  of  knowing  ^e  must  learn  it  in  the  lodge.  There  its  oral  histo- 
GoU,  “glorified  him  not  as  God:  '  they  had  become  ry  and  venerated  mysteries  may  be  imparted  to  the 
vain  111  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  attentive  ear,  under  circumstances  which  will  ensure 
was  darkened:  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  them  a  safe  deposit  in  the 6reasf. 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  un-  The  points  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  are, 
corruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrupt!-  tjjg  nature,  design,  and  benefits  of  the  institution  of 
Die  man.  The  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  was  but  Masoi.ry. 
little  better.  They  had  apostatized  from  the  service  *  First  of  its  nature. 

of  Jehovah.  Their  religion  consisted  in  making  Freemasonry  is  an  institution  of  a  purely  moral 
long  prayers  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  character.  It  is  such  because  it  originated  in  princi- 
their  market  places;  and  their  morality  was  a  sys-  pig,,  pf  revealed  morality,  and  has  continued  to  dis- 
tem  of  pretences,  by  which  they  imght  “devour  seminatc  that  morality  as  its  prominent  and  distin 
widows  houses,  and  oppress  the  fatherless  and  onishing  tenets.  By  the  assistance  of  “speculative 
needy.  Indeed,  the  whole  world  was  lying  in  wick-  masonry,  we  learn  to  subdue  our  passions,  act  upon 
euness;  and  was  the  counterpart  of  that  awful  scene  the  square,  keep  a  tongue  of  good  report,  maintain 
on  which  the  omniscient  eye  of  Jehovah  once  be- 1  degrecy,  and  practice  charity.”  It  may  be  defined, 
tore  had  rested,  and  led  him  to  declare  that  all  had  j  application  of  moral  precepts  and  obligations  to 


gone  out  of  the  way,  they  had  together  become  un-  j  men,  to  improve  and  benefit  them:  hence  to  subdue 

profitable,  and  there  were  none  that  did  good,  no  not  I  (he  passions  and  improve  in  moral  feeling,  is  the 

,  e  %■  .  •  first  lesson  impressed  on  the  mind  by  its  authority. 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  gloom  and  death,  ^  To  render  llie  subject  interesting,  and  qualify  it 
onn  appo;ire(I,  the  messeni'er  of  life — tlie  harbin- 1  (g  majjg  ^  more  certain  impression  on  the  mind,  a  va- 1 
ger  of  light.  In  him,  the  refulgent  rays  of  heavenly  rjgty  gf  emblems  was  appended  to  it,  and  it  thus  be- 
g  ory  burst  through  this  worse  th  in  Egyptian  dark-  came  a  system  of  symbolic  instruction.  This  system 
ness,  and  iHumiaated  the  patli  that  led  to  virtue  and  still  further  distinguished,  by  an  association  of 
jic.ue.  ' '  iiulcfatigablc  pains  he  preached  the  deep  and  intricate  mysteries,  which  arc  said  to  have 
gospel  ol  ills  master,  and  disseminated  doctrines  ofj  Q|-j,rmated  in  matters  of  fact  collected  with  the  glo¬ 


ry  of  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  other  master 
builders  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  requires  an 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  which  is  never  perfect, 
until  we  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neigh¬ 
bour  as  ourselves. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  the  masonic  institu¬ 
tion,  I  wish  carefully  to  avoid  identifying  it  with 
spiritual  religion,  so  that  not  the  least  impreMion 
skould  be  left  on  the  mind  that  they  are  the  same 
thing.  Freemasonry  hat  done  much  in  refining  the 
manners  of  the  world,  in  softening  the  asperities  of 
human  nature,  and  meliorating  the  temporal  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  family  of  man;  but  it  h.is  not  done 
what  religion  has  performed,  nor  can  it  ever  do  her 
work.  Freemasonry  may  wash  away  the  external 
filth  ot  moral  pollution,  but  religion  only  can 
cleanse  its  dee)>ened  stain.  Religion  only  can  save 
the  soul. 

No  one  would  seriously  pretend  that  any  human 
institution  can  supersede  those  of  the  Almighty;  or 
that  such  institutions  are  in  any  degree  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  but  itis  evidently onr consistent  duty 
j  to  establish  and  prmrve  snch  as  are  constitutionally 
'  in  unision  with  his.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
worthy  trio  of  Grand  Masters  who  founded  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  masonry.  The  character  which  they 
bestowed  on  it,  was  that  of  a  handmaid  to  religion , 
and  they  intended  that  she  should  subserve  her  gra¬ 
cious  interests  to  the  latest  period  of  the  world.—- 
They  were  happy  in  submitting  the  spiritual  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  fraternity  to  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
tress,  and  therefore  presented  them  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  guide  to  their  faith',  but  they  saw  fit  to 
associate  with  her  influence,  the  service  of  the  hand¬ 
maid,  in  restraining  and  regulating  their  natural  af¬ 
fections;  and  employed  the  square  of  morality  to  ad¬ 
just  their  actions,  and  the  compasses  of  circumspec- 
tian  to  regulate  their  desires  aud  keep  their  passions 
within  due  bounds. 

Freemasonry  therefore  is  a  moral  institution:  as 
such,  it  is  the  noblest  of  human  invention,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  patronage  of  all  good  men. 

I  proceed  secondly.  To  notice  the  design  of  the 
institution. 

An  institution  founded  on  principles  of  revealed 
morality,  must  have  for  its  leading  object  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  human  happiness.  This  may  be  emphatical¬ 
ly  said  of  the  institution  of  masonry,  no  small  por. 
tion  of  the  excelleuce  and  glory  of  which,  is  dis¬ 
played  in  its  recognition  of  the  scriptural  injunction, 
“  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them .”  It  may  consistently  be  regardedas 
a  system  having  for  its  principal  design,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men, — a  design 
that  is  closely  connected  with  the  exercise  of  all  those 
moral  virtues  which  expand  the  hearts  of  man,  and 
qualify  him  to  fill  the  high  and  noble  station  to  which 
he  is  appointed  among  the  creatures  of  God. 

That  this  is  the  design  of  masonry,  will  appear 
more  readily  from  its  history.  We  are  informed  that 
the  mjrsteries  of  the  order  were  reduced  to  system, 
about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  by  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  and  a  Tyrian  artisan  who  eujoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem  of  both  these  sovereigns.  The 
system  was  intended  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen,  and  subsequently  for  all  who  would  enter 
into  the  solemn  compact  which  it  proposes.  Solo¬ 
mon,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  undertaking,  was 
under  the  necessity  rf  bringing  into  contact  with 
his  own  siib’ects,  a  vast  number  of  Tyrians,  and  ma- 
i  ny  of  tliem  held  a  superior  station  among  the  work¬ 
men.  The  religious  and  political  prejudices  of  these 
distinct  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Jews, 
wore  well  understood  by  the  king  of  Israel;  and  he 
foresaw  the  evils  which  would  necessarily  arise  from 
such  a  combination,  unless  they  were  checked  by  the 
mutual  association  of  their  moral  interests.  Such 
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n  association  was  effected  in  the  establishment  of 
JbLs  wise  and  mystic  system;  the  tendency  of  v/hich 
vas  to  harmonize  and  unite  the  whole  body,  and 
correct  those  discordant  passions,  which  otherwise 
would  have  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
work.  As  tliese  measures  of  the  three  Grand  Mas¬ 
ters  were  tonnd  conducive  to  the  moral  and  social 
interests  of  m.\n,  they  determined  to  perpetuate  their 
induence.  Therefore,  preM  to  fi'*  -lispcrsion  of 
the  workmen,  they  were  auh.i  orized  t  ■  nopart  the 
secrets  and  tenets  of  the  system  to  at!  '.vhom  they 
found  worthy,  and  who  would  in  turn  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  obligation  to  regard  them;  and  as  they 
mingled  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  their  specu¬ 
lative  science  enabled  them  to  atcomplish  the  grand 
objects  of  its  founders,  by  correcting  and  improving 
the  moral  feelings  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus  the 
primitive  design  of  the  institution  was  to  unite  by 
benevolent  efforts,  the  whole  race  of  man;  and  its 
design  has  not  been  changed.  It  still  teaches  us  to 
pursue  the  path  of  true  benevolence,  and  constantly 
reminds  us,  that  we  must  never  be  weary  in  well¬ 
doing. 

1  proposed  thirdly.  To  speak  of  the  benefits  of  the 
institution. 

They  aro  snch  as  would  naturally  arise  from  its 
benevolent  nature  and  design;  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  all  men,  but 
“  especially  the  household  of”  the  craft. 

The  depraved  affections  of  the  human  heart  natu¬ 
rally  shrink  from  submission  to  the  requirement,  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourelves.  Envy,  jealonsy,  and 
every  other  discordant  passion  till  the  breast  and 
break  assunderthe  bands  of  fraternal  love  and  un 
ion;  and  then,  the  social  intereUfc  of  the  human  fa¬ 
mily  are  prostrated  in  ruins.  A  murderous  Caii 
may  then  lay  violent  hands  on  his  unotiending  bro¬ 
ther;  an  aspiring  Absalom  may  attempt  the  sacrifice 
of  his  parent’s  glory  to  possess  his  throne;  and  for 
thirty  pieces  of  paltry  silver,  a  Jud.  s  may  betray  his 
Master  and  Friend.  These  are  the  passions  which 
excite  barbarian  hordes  to  riot  in  the  misfortunes  of 
civilized  nien,  and  urge  even  civilized  men  to  dress 
in  arms  against  each  other:  and  while  they  continue 
to  exert  their  intluence, even  nationsvvill  riseagain^ 
nations,and  convulse  the  world  with  deeds  of  “dread¬ 
ful  note.” 

It  will  be  admitted  that  If  any  means  can  be  devi¬ 
sed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  these  unholy  pas¬ 
sions,  they  must  be  considered  exceedingly  benefi¬ 
cial.  These  means  are  often  found  in  Masonry;  the 
enlightened  mason  views  it  as  a  law  that  binds  him  to 
the  performance  of  every  tender  and  compassiona¬ 
ting  act,  which  the  necessities  of  his  fellow-creatures 
require.  Its  voice  must  be  heard,  its  tokens  must  be 
regarded,  and  under  its  inlluenre, even  enmity  and 
hatred  must  be  converted  into  friendship  and  love. 
His  submission  to  this  law  must  be  without  respect 
of  persons  or  opinions,  and  can  be  circumscribed  by 
110  narrower  bounds  than  the  whole  world.  Where- 
ever  within  these  bounds  the  Masonic  sign  is  given, 
it  must  be  noticed  and  obeyed. 

Shis  view  of  the  subject  places  some  of  the  ben- 
I  of  the  institution  before  us;  we  see  tnat  “  the 
Freemason  of  every  age  and  every  clime,  is  taught 
!  to  regard  the  whole  human  species  as  one  family,” 
who,  being  “created  by  one  Almighty  Parent,  and 
iinhabitanls  of  the  same  planet,  are  to  aid,  Support, 
1  and  protect  each  other.”  As  Masons,  it  is  their  pe¬ 
culiar  duty  to  strengthen:  the  bonds  of  social  inter¬ 
course;”  to  soothe  the  ui^appy;  to  sympathize  with 
their  misfortunes;  to  compassionate  their  miseries; 
and  to  restore  peace  to  tf.eir  troubled  minds;”  in  a 
word,  to  do  unto  all  men,  as  they  would  wish  to  be 
done  by.  Thus,  “  Masonry  unites  men  of  every 
country,  sect,  and  opinion;  and  com  iliates  true 
friendship  among  those  who  might  otherwise  remain 
at  a  perpetual  distance.” 

It  may  be  said,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  requires 
all  these  things,  and  therefore  renders  this  institu¬ 
tion  unnecessary.  To  tl|is  we  answer,  were  ail  men 
obedient  to  the  blessed  preceps  of  the  gospel,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  Masonry.  But  ihousatui.s 
of  nominal  Christians  are  disobedient  to  its  holy  in- 
junclions;  what  then  can  be  expected  from  Maho- 
medans,  Jews,  or  Pagans?  With  one  consent  they 
spurn  the  gracious  gospel,  and  treat  its  glorious  Au¬ 
thor  ami  its  followers,  with  derision  aujl  contempt 
But  wherever  Maaunry  holds  dominion  in  the  heart, 
Uie  Christian  and  the  "Jew  are  brothers,  tiic  T’.tsau 


and  Mahomedan  are  friends,  and  all  are  united  in  ARTS  AJBTD  SCIXSITOIIS. 

acts  of  reciprocal  good  will,  and  brotherly  affection. - - - - -  - - 

An  institution  of  this  description  was  worthy  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

the  patronage  even  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  could  not  The  last  ^larterly  Review  contains  an  article  un 
have  been  inconsistent  for  him  to  assume  the  charac-  der  the  general  head  of  “  ScietUiJic  Imtitulions,” 
ter,  and  disseminate  the  principles  of  the  order,  nor  founded  q^^^eral  publications  relating  to  differ 
at  all  improper  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  ent  learnM^^^tics  in  Great  Britain,  from  which 
mysteries  with  which  they  were  blended,  if  they  were  wa  have  following  facts, 

capable  of  increasing  his  usefulness  in  the  world,  or  The  Librlwat  the  British  Museum,  is,  in  extent, 
rendering  the  burning  light  of  his  moral  influence,  only  the  fiftli  or  sixth  in  Europe,  and  is  not  the  prin- 
in  the  least  degree,  more  bright.  And  if  these  ef-  cipal  library  in  Great  Britain.  It  contains  at  pre 
feels  were  produced  we  see  wherein  all  good  men  smt  only  1  (>5,000  printed  volumes  and  20,000  vol 
may  increse  and  extend  their  usefulness.  They  may  umes  of  MSS.  In  the  King’s  library  which  is  to  be 
gain  free  access  to  men,  whom  they  would  scarcely  added  to  the  Museum,  there  are  66,000  volumes, 
approach  through  any  other  medium.  It  is  not  diffi-  and  in  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  will  a,v’ 
cult  to  see  what  would  naturally  follow.  Many  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  Museum  bj 
men  who  reject  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  may,  by  bequest,  16,000  volumes,  making  a  total  of  246,0C'ii 
the  influence  of  Masonry, be  induced  to  notice  and  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  MSS. 
regard  the  moral  precepts  it  contains.  And  surely  It  »  computed  that  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford 
if  men  will  not  be  spiritual,  it  can  do  them  no  harm  contains  above  200,000  vols.  A  much  larger  sum  n 
to  render  them  moral.  annually  expended  there  on  new  works  than  at  the 

[Concluded  in  oar  next  ]  British  ^luseuin,  and  it  is  also  richei’  in  the  value  ol 

-  its  MSS.  particularly  those  relating  t'>  classical  iite- 

G.  L.  OK  GEORGl.\— TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT.  rature,  and  those  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  langua 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ofGeor-  8®*:,  The  Library  of  the  Vatican  is  the  most  consid 
gia,  held  at  their  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  on  in  the  world.  The  King  s  Library  at  Paris.sc 

the  27th  day  of  July,  1820,  on  motion  of  R.  VV.  L.  »tcecsibla  to  the  public,  and  where  tlie  ^tendance 
'H.  Forth,  Gr  ind  Secretary,  the  following  pream-  of  Librarians  is  excellent,  contains  350,(W0  printed 
ble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: —  vols.  besides  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets,  and 
nhereas,  the  fraternity  of  ancient  York  Masons.  MSS^  In  addition  to  this  splendid  collec 

f  ...  i„  I  tion,  the  number  of  printed  volumes  m  the  libraries 

t  Vo  f  m  t V  1  Vin  Arsenal  St.  Genevieve,  and  of  the  Mazarine 

on  earth,  and  goodwill  to  all  men,  —and  in  no  .  rmkes  toirether  a  total  «carcelv  if  at  all 
way  associated  with  the  polemic  opinions  of  reh-  P  ^  ^  .u  u-ui-  '  t  •  t-u" 

gion  or  politics,  which  have  distracted  the  world,  "‘ferior  to  that  of  the  B.bl.otheque  du  Ron  Thi 
t^beir  schisms  and  tumults,  cannot  but  segard  with  ei«t.mated  number  of  vols.  in  he  library  a  Munich 
unitedemotionsofrespect  .oveandadmiration, those  f  V  lenna  300,000  at  Gottingen 

Illustrious  men  who  through  the  deeds  and  princi-  bes.de^s  these,  Stutgard  Milan  1-lorencf 

pies  of  their  lives  have  not  enly  manifested  a  love  Madrid,  and  other  cities  possess  large 

for  mankind,  but  established  asTar  as  human  virtue  ^  comparative  value  of  Libraries,  it  is  true 

could  do,  their  liberty  and  happiness;  and  such  hav-  not  on  the  number  of  volumes  which  they 

ing  been  the  deeds  and  princinles  of  Thomas  Jeffer-  and  the  libraries  of  London  (as  having 

son  and  John  Adams-  more  recently  formed)  are  /»rn.shed  chiefly 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  with  useful  works,  whilst  many  of  the  older  collec 
OFGEORGiA.at  the  city  of  Savannah,  that  the  craft  ponderous  tomes  on  subjects 

,u  common  with  their  fellow  citizens,  respect  and  now  obsolete,  the  canon  law,  the  ancient  nried^ 
venerate  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  dead-the  “'chemy,  &c.  &c  But  the  object  of  large 

one  as  the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  hbt^res  »  not  merely  to  provide  such  works 

dependence,  the  other  as  a  signer  and  advocate  of  as  are  most  useful,  but  publications  wh^h  from  their 
that  instrument,  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  revolu-  costliness  or  their  scarcity,  are  placed  beyond  ti  e 
tion,  and  during  that  perilous  period  the  champions  ordimiy  students.  Ihe  activity  and  per- 

of  libertv,  and  their  country,  and,  as  a  manifestation  ^search,  are  not  at  least 

of  that  veneration  and  respect,  will  clothe  the  jevr-  from  those  whose  circumstances  ren 

els  and  insig^nia  of  this  Grand  Lodge  in  mourning. 

and  wear  on  the  left  arm  of  each  member  a  similar  to  access  to  rare  and  expensive  publ. 

badge  of  aflection  for  the  space  of  sixty  days.  ^  a®  libraries  ought 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  invite  the  not  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  splendor  alone,  but  as 
lodges  under  its  jurisdiction  to  render  a  similar  tri-  capable  of  affecting  the  literary  and  scientific  cha- 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  last  Qxiarterly  Review  contains  an  article  un 


hute  of  honor  and  respect  to  the  deceased.  racter  of  a  whole  people.  To  accomplish  this  end 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes.  great  lacili  y  ol  access  is  indispensable.  W  e  rejoice 

I  H  FURTH  therefore,  that  a  more  accommodating  spirit  has  ot 

Gr-and  Si  cretary'of  Gnmd  Lodge,  Georgia.  late  years  been  shoivn  in  affording  admission  to  the 

,  _  .  _  Reading  Room  ol  the  British  Museum,  and  that  the 

vn-rin  V  a  vn  n  siTTinv  public  have  not  faile-l  in  availing  themselves  of  this 

^  .ivGiiL^  A-NU  lJU.v.  T  , »  liberality,  the  number  of  admission  tickets  ordina 

‘■■ailing  himself  Captain  W ILLIAM  ^jjy  jjj  circulation,  having  increased  since  1816,  from 
MORGAN,  should  intrude  himself  upon  the  com-  goojo  2000.  A  new  Room,  on  a  larger  scale  is  now 
munity’  they  should  be  on  their  guard,  particul  irly  progress.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  collec- 


the  Masonic  Fratern^.  IVIorgan  was  in  this  village 
in  May  last,  .^ind  his  conduct  whilst  here, and  else- 


tionsof  natural  history, amounted  in  the  year  ISlOtf 
15,000.  The  year  following,  upon  the  mode  of  ad- 


where,  calls  forth  this  notice.  -^|iy  information  in  mission  being  changed,  the  number  was  doubled;  and 
relation  to  Morgan  can  be  obtained  by  calling  at  the  it  has  since  that  time  constantly  increased,  amount 
Masonic  Hall  in  this  village.  Brethren  and  com-  ■  to  above  50,000,  and  in  1821  considera 

panions  are  por/icular/y  requested  to  observe,  mark  hly  exceeded  100  000” 

and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  ^  ’ _ 

Morgan, isAonsidered  a  swindler  and  a  dan-  'rur  TVT 


gerous  man - There  are  people  in  this  village 

who  would  be  happy  to  see  this  Capt.  Morgan. 
Canandaigua,  August  9, 1826. 


THE  TELESCOPE. 

Mr.Tully,of  Islington,  has  constructed  an  achro 
matie  telescope,  the  largest  and  most  perfect  yet 
m'aile  in  England.  The  ohjei  t  glass  of  the  telescope 
is  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  glass  was  manufactured 


j  Lodges  and  Brethren,  throughout  the  United  States 
■arc  particularly  notified,  that  may  govern  ihem- 
jselves  accordingly.  By  order  of  the  Lodgj. 
j  R.  .MARTIN, 

Kcoietary  of  iUtavia  Lodge,  No.  133. 


glass  alone.  The  length  of  the  telescope  is  12  feet  ; 
it  is  iiiouutcd  in  a  tenijiorary  wooden  case,  anil  i" 
supported  o;i  a  frame,  moved  by  pulleys  and  a  screw ; 
it  is  easily  adjusted  and  is  perfectly  steady.  The  mag 
iiifying  powers  range  from  200  to  780  limes;  but  the 


' ruiiti  to  x!r 


t  of  paperi  fnenilly  to  the  Masonic  r.ro  I  excellence  o£  the  leleucope  consist>  more  in 

yvp  itic  abovp  one  irjci-tion.  the  superior  d.stinctncss  and  brilliancy  with  wtnc-i 


^o.  31. J 


THE  RSCRITOin  ;  UK,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM 


the  objects  are  seen  through  it,  than  in  its  magnify¬ 
ing  power.  With  a  power  of  240,  the  light  of  Ju¬ 
piter  is  almost  more  than  the  eye  can  bear,  ami  his 
Mtelites  appear  as  bright  as  Sirius,  hut  with  a  clear 
and  steady  light;  and  all  the  belts  and  spots  upon 
the  face  of  the  planet  are  most  distinctly  defined. 
With  a  power  of  near  400,  Saturn  appears  large  and 
well  defined,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
thfit  can  well  be  conceived.  The  great  advantage 
which  this  telescope  possesses  over  reflecting  teles¬ 
copes  of  equal  size,  is  the  greater  degree  of  light,  by 
which  the  most  delicate  object  in  the  heavens  is  ren¬ 
dered  distinct  and  brilliant.  Paper. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  stone,  it 
has  already  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  promises  to  render  it  highly  useful,  and  even 
preferable,  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  We  have  now  before  us  (says  the  Ralti- 
more  American)  two  elegant  specimens,  in  blue  and 
black  ink,  of  a  Lithographic  note  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  execution  of  which  would 
Hcem  to  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation,  and  would  therefore  furnish  an 
additional  safe-guard  to  banking  institutions  and  the 
public,  against  the  arts  of  counterfeiters.  These 
notes  are  executed  by  Mr.  IJ.  Henderson,  of  New- 
Vork;  the  process  adopted  in  their  preparation  is 
thus  described; — 

“  The  stone  from  which  the  impressions  are  taken, 
19 a  secondary  limestone,  found  in  Germany ;  its  sur¬ 
face  is  brought  to  a  fine  polish,  and  the  part  which 
11  to  become  the  plate  is  then  covered  with  a  chemi¬ 
cal  ink,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  having  oil  for 
part  of  itscomposition,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  stone. 
.\fter  the  ink  has  become  dry,  the  artist  proceeds 
with  a  steel  point,  to  scratch  the  chemical  ink  in,  or 
rather  to  write  upon  the  ink  with  his  point,  as  the 
Romans  did  upon  their  wax  tablets  with  the  style. 
After  this  is  done,  the  stone  exhibits  precisely  the 
.ippcarance  of  the  note  before  you,  the  artist  then 
immerses  the  stone  for  a  few  moments  in  weak,  dilu¬ 
ted  muriatic  acid,  whereby  the  stone  becomes  de¬ 
composed  on  the  surface  in  eveay  part  where  the  ink 
has  been  taken  off  with  the  point,  and  all  the  parts 
where  the  ink  has  been  left  to  remain  being  unaffec¬ 
ted,  on  account  of  the  oil  in  the  ink  resisting  the 
action  of  the  acid,  that  part  is  left  in  complete  re¬ 
lief,  making  a  kind  of  stereotype  plate;  after  the 
^fone  has  been  washed  with  water,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  further  effect  of  the  acid,  and  the  chemical  ink 
taken  entirely  off,  the  plate  is  then  ready  for  taking 
anprcs.iioiis  with  common  printer's  ink.  Tins  is  put 
tin  with  a  roller,  and  the  atliiiity  of  the  oil  in  the 
printer’s  ink  witli  that  which  the  stone  has  already 
imbibed,  makes  the  printer,8  ink  adhere  only  where 
the  chemical  ink  was  suffered  to  remain  while  un¬ 
dergoing  the  process  of  writing.” 

A  new  steam  engine  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
-Mathew  Cluff',  of  Norfolk,  Va.  which  is  tims  descri¬ 
bed  in  the  Beacon : — 

A  very  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by  suppo- 
dng  one  end  of  a  plain  tube,  of  any  dimensions  re¬ 
quired,  to  be  inserteil  into  a  Boiler  round  which  a 
fire  is  made,  and  the  other  end  entering  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a  reservoir  of  water  heated  by  the  steam  con¬ 
tinually  passing  into  it  through  the  tube.  In  this 
reservoir  a  wheel  with  buckets,  similar  to  th.if  of  an 
overshot  mill,  revolves  on  a  common  axis,  deriving 
Its  motion  (which  is  rapid  and  of  a  power  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  any  augmentation  desired)  from  the  steam 
which  in  its  ascent  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
wheip  the  tube  enters,  continually  fills  the  buckets 
and  gives  the  wheel  the  necessary  impetus. 


Tuf.  choice  of  a  Wife.  The  whole  secret 
of  choosing  well  in  matrimony  may  be  tanght  in 
three  words — explore  the  character.  A  violent  love 
fit  is  always  th.-^  result  of  ignorance;  for  there  is  not 
a  daughter  of  Kve  tiiat  has  merit  enough  to  justify 
a  romintic  love,  tliough  ihonsjnds  may  re.asonably 
inspire  t’liat  gentle  esteem,  which  is  infiniiely  better. 
A  woman-worshiper  and  a  woman-hater  both  derive 
their  mistakes  from  ignorance  of  the  female  world; 
lor,  if  the  characters  of  women  were  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  they  would  he  found  too  good  to  he  hated, 
and  vf't  not  good  enough  to  be  idolized 


mSTORIOAI.. 


CONQUEST  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

IN  THE  a'EAR  1453. 

Tlie  venerable  but  decayed  throne  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  was  now  occupied  by  Constantine  XI. — 
Fate  seemed  to  have  selected  him  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  insignificant  or  abandoned  emperors  who  had 
before  disgraced  that  throne,  to  let  it  perish  with  glo- 

ry-  . 

What  reflecting  mind  can  hear  without  sympathy 
that  the  overthrow  of  a  great  empire,  which  had  for 
ages  filled  history  with  its  deeds,  and  as  it  were,  di¬ 
rected  the  destinies  of  nations  ? 

Old  Rome  had  a  thousand  years  before  f.cllen  a 
prey  to  the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  ;  but  its 
name  and  m^esty  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  from 
hence  the  unworthy  successors  of  the  Csesars  govern¬ 
ed  the  most  beantiful  regions  of  the  three  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

But  as  nothing  is  permanent,  so  also  this  new 
Rome  was  destined  to  experience  a  gradual,  but  in¬ 
evitable  decay.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire,  once 
bounded  by  the  Don,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
were  at  this  time  almost  limited  by  the  gates  of  the 
city.  This  gradual  depy  was  the  effect  of  the  de 
generacy  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  their  princes. 
The  migratory  hordes  of  northern  barbarians,  the 
fanatic  Arabians,  and  lastly  the  ferocious  Osman 
Turks,  had  inflicted  successive  wounds,  which  were 
not  to  be  healed  again.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  trees,  men,  or  empires,  must  hav'e  their 
days  of  youth,  manhood,  and  decay.  Constantine 
was  well  aware  that  the  decay'cd  trunk,  which,  bv 
weathering  the  storms  of  ages,  had  already  lost^its 
noblest  branches,  could  not  be  renewed.  All  there¬ 
fore  he  could  hope  for,  was  to  ward  off  the  impend¬ 
ing  axe  as  long  as  possible. 

The  wise  flannel,  Constantine's  father,  had  oHcn 
repeated  these  maxims  ; — Our  day  of  glory  is  past — 
we  must  think  no  more  of  playing  the  hero  ;  like 
the  reduced  head  of  a  family,  wo  must  guard  the 
remnants  of  our  former  affluence. 

True  to  this  lesson,  the  high-minded  C%)nstantine 
had  parted  with  his  last  provinces  to  his  ambitious 
brothers,  lest  civil  wars  should  give  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  already’  tottering  empire.  He  had  re¬ 
served  to  himself  only  the  city  of  Constantinople  and 
its  immediate  environs  ;  and  by  a  form.al  and  humble 
embassy,  had  solicited  the  acknow'edgment  cf  the 
proud  Sultan  .\murath.  But  how  precarious  is  the 
existence  of  any  state,  if  divided  by  civil  discord,  or 
unable  to  uphold  and  defend  itself ;  thus  depending 
on  the  will  of  the  most  powerful. 

Constantine  did  not  conceal  from  himself  his  dan¬ 
ger  ;  foreseeing,  like  an  experienced  navig.  tor,  the 
storm  which  threatens  destructi  n  to  his  frail  bark, 
he,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  a  perfect  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  ; 
.Hid  the  pageantry,  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
his  people,  could  not  dispel  the  gloom,  or  care-de- 
.loting  wrinkles  of  his  brow. 

After  the  return  of  his  favorite  Phranza,  from  a 
successful  mission  to  Georgia,  where  he  had  solicit¬ 
ed  for  his  emperor  the  hand  of  its  fair  princess,  he 
could  suppress  his  grief  no  longer.  He  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  first  moments  when  alone  with  his  favor¬ 
ite,  to  open  his  sentiments  to  him. 

“  In  sending  you  to  Georgia,”  he  said,  “  I  have 
given  way  to  the  wishes  of  mv  people,  rather  than  to 
the  dictates'of  mv  own  judgment.  .As  it  is,  our  dc*- 
stiny  will  not  permit  us  to  prepare  for  nuptial  re¬ 
joicings  ;  ere  long  these  w.ills  will  echo  to  the 
tliunders  of  war,  instead  of  marriage  songs.  My 
short-sighted  people  rejoice  at  the  unexpected  death 
of  -Amurath — the  terrible  Amurath  Well  might 
they  call  him  terrible — but  Amur.ith  was  just  ;  an.) 
moreover  seeking  repose  rallier  than  new  glory  in 
arms.  The  young  Lion,  his  successor,  will  lie  re¬ 
main  in.ictive  ?  will  he  not  wish  to  see  his  own 
deeds  recorded  ;  what  feeble  barriers  will  the  sense 
of  justice  or  humanity  oppose  to  his  known  and 
boundless  ambition  ? — Depart,  then,  Phranza,  to  the 
'varlike  nations  who  profess  cur  religion  ;  and  if 
those  ties  have  no  influence  over  »hcm,  make  them 
sensible  oT  the  danger  which  each  runs,  after  Con 
stantinoplc  is  no  more — if  united,  we  may  still  be 
safe.'' 


At  Adrianople,  the  young  monarch  soon  gave 
proofs  of  what  he  intended  to  become.  His  first  act 
was  to  dismiss  all  unnecessary  pageantry  and  pomp, 
solely  occupying  himself  with  forming  his  warriors 
The  name  of  this  young  monarch  was  Mahomed  the 
Second,  a  terror  of  the  times,  as  he  himself  was  the 
scourge  of  nations.  Hi?  real  character  of  ferocity 
did  not  long  remain  doubtful  ;  he  murdered  hi- 
younger  brothers,  lest  they  should  become  rivaU 
On  hearing  that  his  Pachas  accused  him  of  becoming 
effeminate,  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  a 
beautiful  female,  he  called  them  before  him,  and  to 
convince  them  that  their  opinion  of  him  was  erro¬ 
neous,  he  before  their  eyes  sacrificed  his  favorite 
with  his  own  hand.  On  another  occasion,  his  pages 
had  pilfered  a  melon  intended  for  the  monarch’s  ta¬ 
ble,  and  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  confess  the 
petty  theft.  He  ordered  instantly,  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  perpetrator, all  the  pages,  about  twelve 
in  number,  should  be  successively  cut  open  alive, 
that  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach  the  theft  might 
be  discovered. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  arc  disposed  to 
believe  such  account?  exaggerated,  they  prove  at 
least  that  his  contemporaries  thought  him  capable  of 
such  cruelty  ;  indeed  Mahomed  himself  rather  glo¬ 
ried  in  similar  acts  of  ferocity 
The  ambassadors  from  Constantinople  were  re 
ceived  by  Mahomed  with  apparent  cordiality  ;  and 
while  he  was  secretly  preparing  for  the  attack,  assu¬ 
rances  the  most  strong  of  peace  and  friendship  were 
repeated.  Thus,  to  gain  his  ends,  the  oroudest  and 
most  ungovernable  of  men  would  stoop  to  the  mean¬ 
est  hypocrisy.  As  soon  as  he  was  prepared,  he  laid 
the  mask  aside  ;  he  captured  one  province  or  town 
after  another,  and  commenced  building  a  castle  on 
the  streights  opposite  Constantinople.  Constantine 
resolved  to  draw  Ae  sword,  but  was  overruled  by 
liis  pusillanimous  nobles,  who  forced  him  to  nego¬ 
tiate.'  Concessions,  however,  arc  not  apt  to  disarm 
the  powerful.  Mahomed  was  for  war  ;  after  unsuc- 
cessf.il  negotiations,  Constantine  had  to  choose  ei¬ 
ther  to  resign  his  crown  and  to  become  the  volun 
tary  slave  of  his  opponent,  or  to  die  sword  in  hand 
with  honor.  To  provoke  hostilities,  every  i’ldignity 
was  offered  by  the  Turks  ;  for  a  longtime  they  were 
borne  with  resignation,  until  in  an  unhappy  fray,  in 
which  the  Mahometans  were  the  a;^res8ors  on  some 
villagers,  some  of  their  tribe  were  killed. 

Mahomed,  as  if  he  hail  been  t>ie  o  'ended  parly, 
sent  a  strong  party  to  att.ack  and  buru  the  Greek 
village,  and  to  kill  every  inhabitant  This  was  the 
signal  Ur  a  general  attack.  The  gates  .)f  Constan¬ 
tinople  were  closed,  and  no  doubt  rem  ined  that  its 
only  safety  consisted  in  defending  itself — if  unani¬ 
mous,  they  might  still  have  held  oiit  until  relieved 
bv  foreign  aid.  In  vain  did  Constantine  exhort 
'hem,  and  set  the  example  in  person  of  patriotism. 
The  rich  preferred  hoarding  their  tre.isures  to  be¬ 
come  the  plunder  of  barbarians,  and  ref  i.sed  sacri 
fu  ing  a  part  for  the  necessities  of  the  state  The 
priests,  who  from  necessity  had  also  bci  a  taxed,  call¬ 
ed  it  sacrilege,  and  alienated  from  the  emperor  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  afl'orded  pretexts  to  the 
pusillanimous  for  refusing  to  take  up  arms. 

Thus  in  a  largo  city  cent.tining  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  only  4970  could  be  found 
willing  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
When  Phranza  presented  this  pitiful  li.«t  to  his  mas 
ter,  he  replied,  despair  not,  my  faithful  friend,  we 
have  strict  justice  on  our  side — the  valiant  Justi- 
niani  has  just  arrived  at  the  head  of  *2000  picked 
men,  the  flower  of  youth,  and  determined  to  conquer* 
or  die  with  us. 

Thus,  in  terrible  suspense,  some  lingering  weeks 
were  pa.ssed,  as  Mahomed  was  waiting  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  spring  to  facilit.ate  his  attack.  But  his 
impatience  could  not  bear  long  delays  ;  once*  on  t'^^ie 
second  hour  after  midnight,  he  sent  for  his  first  \  i- 
zier,  who  approached  him  with  consternation  and 
fear. 

See  I  s.tid  Mahomed  to  him,  the  torture  of  mv  im 
patience— for  three  nights  these  eves  have  experi¬ 
enc'd  no  rest.  When  shall  be  master  of  t'  ■  -e  Cik- 
sirs  ? — Sir,  replied  the  Vizier,  God  will  er-’nt  the 
prayer  of  the  great  propheb,  and  deliver  thelnfideW 
into  yorr  hands  ;  command  me  and  your  other  slaves, 
and  our  blood  shall  flow  freely  for  you. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  ESttklTOlK 


POPUZJkR  TAZ^S. 


THE  CONVICT. 

Robert  Wilson  was  a  market  gardner.  Early  in 
life  he  married  a  deserving  young  woman  whom  he 
loved  with  entire  tenderness,  and  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  No  man  on  earth  could  be  fonder 
of  his  little  offspring  than  Wilson;  and  they,  on  the 
other  hand  almo6t  worshiped  their  father,  taking  de¬ 
light  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  what  he  wished. 
Wilson  was  not  very  wise,  nor  was  ne  at  all  learned ; 
but  his  heart,  which  as  I  have  said  was  all  of  tender¬ 
ness,  told  him  with  unerring  instinct  that  his  child¬ 
ren  would  be  governed  more  perfectly  and  with  more 
wholesome  effect  under  the  dominion  of  love  than 
under  that  of  fear;  and  his  was  indeed  a  happy  fam¬ 
ily,  where  affection,  pleasure,  obedience,  and 
faith,  (faith  in  each  other)  went  hand  in  hand. — 
Wilson  was  well  situated  for  passing  his  life  com¬ 
fortably,  and  rationally,  his  garden  being  just  far 
enough  out  of  London,  to  render  inconvenient  his 
mixing  in  the  squalid  profligacies  of  the  town  (had 
he  been  so  inclined);  and  yet  he  was  not  so  entirely 
lu  the  country  as  to  harden  him  into  the  robust  cal¬ 
lousness  and  ignorant  vices  of  village  life,  ife  could 
just  hear  enough  of  the  “stir  of  the  great  Babel,” 
to  interest  him  in  it,  and  to  keep  his  faculties  alive 
and  awake  to  the  value  of  his  own  quiet,  and  to  the 
unaffected  caresses  of  his  dear  wife  and  children, 
which  always  appeared  more  and  more  precious  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  hearing,  in  his  weekly  visits  to  town, 
some  instance  of  mercenary  hypocrisy  and  false- 
heartedness. 

I  lodged  two  years  in  his  house,  and  have  often 
seen  him  on  a  summer’s  evening  sitting  in  an  open 
part  of  his  garden  surrounded  by  his  family,  in  un¬ 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  still  and  rich  sun  set.  I 
was  his  guest  the  last  time  I  saw  Inin,  poor  fellow,  in 
this  placid  happinees.  We  drank  tea  in  the  open 
air, and  amused  ourselves  afterwards  I  recollect,  in 
reading  the  previous  day’s  newspaper,  which  Wil¬ 
son  used  to  hire  for  the  evening.  We  sate  out  of 
doors  later  than  usual  owing  to  the  deliciousness  of 
the  night,  which,  instead  of  deepening  into  darkness, 
kept  up  a  mellow  golden  radiance  sweeter  than  the 
searching  day-light;  for  before  the  colors  of  the  siin 
had  entirely  faded  in  the  west,  the  moon  came  up 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  effect  was  divine. 
My  poof  host,  however,  did  not  seem  so  happy  as 
usual.  He  had  been  thoughtful  the  whole  evening, 
and  now  became  more  pensive;  and  nothing  roused 
him  even  into  momentary  cheer,  except  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  his  eldest  daughter, — a  merry  little  girl  of 
about  four  or  five  years  of  age.  It  was  sad  to  see 
liim,  with  his  dejected  face,  striving  to  laugh  and 
romp  with  the  child,  who  in  a  short  time  began  to 
perceive  the  alteration  inherfathe  ’s  manner,  and 
to  reflect  in  her  smooth  face  the  uneasines  of  his. — 
But  their  pastime  was  of  short  continuance.  It  was 
melaucholly  pretence.  There  was  nothing  hearty 
in  it,  except  the  dance  of  the  child’s  forehead  locks 
tosst'd  too  and  fro  in  the  clear  moonshine. 

I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  this  depression.  He 
was  beginning  to  be  pinched  under  an  ugly  coali¬ 
tion — an  increasing  family,  decreasing  business,  and 
times  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  The  gent  Icfolks  living 
about  the  great  square  did  not  spend  so  much  money 
as  formerly  in  decking  their  window’s  and  balconies 
with  early  dowers  and  rare  exotics:  and  this  was  an 
important  source  of  WiLson’s  rev’cnue.  !Ie  bore  up, 
however,  with  sad  patience,  for  a  long  time;  till 
hunger  thinned  and  stretched  the  round  faces  of  his 
children,  and  his  wife’s  endearments,  instead  of  co¬ 
ming  with  hope  and  encouragement,  seemed  like  to-  i 
kens  of  love  growing  more  spiritual  and  devoted 
under  despair;  they  were  embraces  hallowed  and 
made  sublime  by  fame*.  All  this  was  more  than  the 
poor  man  coubl  bear.  The  f.ii!i?ig  voices  of  liis  un 
conscious  children  were  like  madness  bringing 
sounds  to  his  ears;  and  one  night,  losing  in  the  tu 
mult  of  his  thoughts  -all  di.stinction  between  rigid 
and  wrong,  he  rushed  forth  and  committed  a  robbery 

I  sliall  never  tor^et,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  hour 
when  he  was  .ipprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice. 

Akn  )ck  was  heard  on  the  outer  gate,  and  on  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  going  to  open  k,  two  men  rushed  bv  her 
into  the  house,  and  seizetl  her  pale  and  tretnbing 
husband;  who,  although  he  expected  and  dreaded 
such  an  event,  was  so  staggered  by  it  as  to  lose  fdr 
a  few  moments  bis  consciousness  of  all  about  him _ 


The  first  thing  he  saw  on  coming  to  himself  was  his 
wife  stretched  at  his  feet  in  a  fearful  swoon ;  and,  as 
he  was  buried  off,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  her 
with  a  heart  broken  expression,  calling  out  in  a  tone 
half  raving  and  half  imploring, — ■“  look  there,  look 
there?” 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
wretched  hours  passed  by  him  and  his  wife  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the 
time  of  his  trial.  The  madness  of  his  utter  despair, 
perhaps,  was  less  intolerable  than  the  sickening  agi- 
ation  produced  in  her  mind  by  the  air-built  hopes 
she  dared  to  entertain  in  weary  succession  and  which 
were  only  born  to  be  soon  sticken  back  into  nothing. 
This  is  indeed  a  ghostly  and  withering  conflict. — 
The  poor  woman,  after  enduring  it  for  three  weeks, 
could  not  be  easily  recognized  by  her  old  auquaint- 
anccs.  There  were  no  traces  left  of  the  happy,  bust¬ 
ling  wife.  She  moved  silently  among  her  children. 
Her  face  was  emaciated  and  hectic;  and  her  eyes 
were  red  with  the  constant  swell  of  tears.  It  w’as  a 
mighty  change. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  came  on — Wilson  was 
foi;nd  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on 
him.  The  laws  in  their  justice  condemneil  him  to 
be  hanged — and  the  laws  in  their  justice  had  enfor¬ 
ced  the  taxation,  the  hard  pressure  of  which  had  so 
mainly  assisted  to  drive  him  into  the  crime.  But 
the  world  is  inexplicable. 

His  w  ife  did  not  survive  the  news  many  hours. — 
She  died  in  the  night  w  ithout  a  struggle.  It  was  of 
no  use  to  let  the  condemned  man  know  thi.s.  I  knew 
he  w’ould  never  ask  to  see  her  again;  for  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  prison  had  already  been  tormenting  be¬ 
yond  endurance. 

I  visited  him  in  his  cell  two  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  his  e.xecution.  He  was  silent  for  ma¬ 
ny  minutes  after  I  entered,  and  1  did  not  attempt  to 
rouse  him.  At  length  with  a  voice  quivering  under 
an  effort  to  be  composed,  he  said — "  Although,  Mr. 
Saville,  I  do  not  request,  (I  was  going  to  say  I  did 
not  Irish,  but  God  knows  now  faUe  that  would  be) 
to  behold  my  wife  again  in  this  bitter,  bitter  world; 
because  such  a  dreary  meeting  would  drive  her  mad, 
yet  I  think  it  would  do  me  good  if  I  could  see  mv 
child,  my  eldest  girl,  my  little  Betsey.  I  know  not 
why  it  is,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  her  soft  prattle,  ig¬ 
norant  as  she  is  of  mv  fate,  would  take  something 
aw’ay  from  the  dismal  suffering  I  am  to  undergo  on 
Wednesday.  Therefore  bring  her,  will  you,  this  af¬ 
ternoon;  and  frame  some  postponing  excuse  for  my 
poor  wife.  These,  dear  sir,  are  melancholly  troub¬ 
les,  but  I  know  you  arc  very  good.” 

In  the  afternoon  accordingly,  I  took  the  child,  who 
asked  me  several  times  on  the  road,  why  her  father 
did  not  come  home.  As  we  walked  along  the  gloomy 
pas.sage  to  his  cell  she  clung  close  to  me,  and  did  not 
say  a  word.  It  was  very  different,  poor  thing,  to  the 
open  and  gay  garden  about  w  uich  she  was  used  to 
run. 

The  door  of  ner  father's  miserable  dungeon  was 
soon  opened,  and  the  child  rushed  into  his  arms.  ”  I 
do  not  like  you  to  live  in  this  dark  place,  father,” 
she  cried,  “  come  home  with  me  and  Mr.  Saville,  and 
see  mother  who  is  in  bed.” 

”  I  cannot  come  just  now  ray  child,”  he  answered, 
“  you  must  stay  a  little  with  me,  and  throw  your 
arms  round  iny  neck  and  lean  your  face  on  mine.” 

The  child  did  as  she  was  hidden,  and  the  poor  map 
straining  her  to  him,  sobbed  bitterly  and  convulsive¬ 
ly.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  looked  with  yearning 
eyes  in  her  face,srying,  ”  Come,  my  dear,  sing  your 
poor  father  that  pretty  song  which  you  know  you 
used  to  sing  to  him  when  he  was  tired  on  an  eve¬ 
ning.  I  am  not  well  now.  Look  at  me,  my  child, 
and  sing.” 

How  sad  it  was  to  hc.ar  the  child’s  voic»  warbling 
in  that  dolorous  place!  1  could  scarcely  bear  it; 
but  it  seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  father 
His  eyes  were  lighted  up,  and  a  smile  appeared  on 
his  countenance.  The  song*,  ’.vas  of  love,  and 
woody  retirement,  and  domestic  repose,  and  the  baf¬ 
fled  frowns  of  fortune.  While  the  child  was  sing¬ 
ing,  1  left  the  cell  to  make  some  arr  ingcincnts  with 
the  gaoler  who  w  is  walking  close  to  the  door.  I 
'lad  not.  however,  been  thus  engaged  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  before  I  heard  something  fall  heavily,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  violent  stream,  and  '••jshing  into  the 


*  la  my  cotfa»e  near  a  wood  " 


cell,  I  saw  the  unhappy  convict  lying  on  the  floor 
and  his  little  girl  clinging  round  his  neck.  The  gao 
ler  and  I  lifted  him  up,  and  alarmed  at  the  hue  of  hi. 
face,  called  in  the  medical  attendant  of  the  prison 
who  soon  told  us  the  poor  man  was  dead. 

The  account  given  by  the  child  was — that  afte, 
she  had  done  singing,  her  father  started,  then  looked 
sharply  in  her  face,  and  with  a  strange  and  shon 
laugh  fell  from  his  chair.  I  suppose  she  had  suuf^ 
him  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  situation, 
that  she  had  conjured  into  his  mind  with  her  inno 
cent  voice,  a  blessed  dream  of  past  days  and  enjoy 
ments,  and  that  the  spell  ceasing  when  her  melo 
dy  ceased,  the  truth  of  things  had  beat  upon  his  heart 
with  too  stunning  a  contrast,  and  it  had  burst. 

HUMOROUS  AND  MORAL  TALE. 

Omnium  rerum  vkissitudo.  \ 

Men  change  with  fortune,  manners  chang[c  with  climes, 

Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

Thus  popular  prejudices,  private  pique,  false  tasti 
and  judgement,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  folly  and 
fashion,  may  counteract  all  the  efforts  of  struggling 
genius,  and  render  as  abortive  its  endeavors  to  please, 
as  those  of  the  Old  ^fan  and  his  Son,  in  the  fable 
who,  by  turns,  led,  drove,  rode,  and  carrjed  the  ass 
to  please  the  caprices  of  individuals,  but  all  in  vain; 
and  the  following  story|*letting  forth  the  embarrass 
ments  and  distres.ses  of  an  American  traveller,  in 
passing  through  four  different  countries  in  Europe, 
may,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  confirm  the  observa¬ 
tion: — 

“  Y ou  must  know,”  says  he,  “  that  during  the  rage 
of  the  last  continental  war  in  Europe,  particular 
business  obliged  me  to  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Vi 
er.na;  but,  being  a  stranger  to  the  etiquette  of  trav¬ 
elling,  1  neglected  to  provide  myself  with  a  passport, 
for,  as  my  business  was  of  no  concern  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  I  had  no  notion  that  they  had  any  business  te 
concern  themselves  about  me. 

“  1  had  to  shape  my  course  through  the  terntorie'- 
of  neutral  and  contending  powers.  1  landed  in 
Holland,  and  passed  the  usual  examination;  but 
frankly  confessing  that  the  business  that  brought 
me  there  wad  of  a  private  nature,  I  was  imprisoned, 
cross-examined,  and  my  baggage  searched,  but  find¬ 
ing  no  cause  to  detain  me,  I  was  at  length  permitted 
to  pursue  my  journey. 

“  To  the  otficer  of  the  guard  who  conducted  me 
to  the  frontiers  I  complained  bitterly  of  the  loss  1 
should  sustain  by  the  delay;  and  as  vve  were  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  United  Provinces,  I  said  it  was  un¬ 
friendly — it  was  ungenerous — five  hundred  Dutch¬ 
men  may  travel  through  America  without  a  ques¬ 
tion  ; — they  never  questioned  any  stranger  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  nor  stopped  them,  nor  imprisoned  them,  upon 
any  pretext  whatever.  Roused  from  his  native 
phlegm  by  these  reflections  on  the  police  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  Dutchman  slowly  drew  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  puffing  out  a  volume  of  smoke,  “  Myn 
beer,”  says  he,  ”  ven  you  voorst  set  foot  in  dc  land 
of  de  Seven  United  Provinshes,  you  should  have  de¬ 
clared  you  vash  a  marshand  and  come  ujicn  affairs 
of  commerce,”  anci  then  replacing  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  again,  he  relapsed  into  immoveable  tacitur¬ 
nity.  This  was  a  hint,  however;  and  so  being 
released  from  this  unsocial  companion,  I  soon  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  French  town,  where  the  sentry  at  the  gate 
requested  my  permission  to  ask  for  my  passport;  and 
upon  telling  him  bluntly  that  I  had  none,  he  begged 
pardon  ten  thousand  times  for  “  de  liberte  he  vas 
oblige  to  take,  by  conducting  me  to  dc  Comrnisairc  ” 

Monsieur  le  Commisaire  received  me  with  tru.^ 
French  politesse,  and.  with  all  the  graces  of  Gallic 
shrug  and  grin,  made  t!u-  usual  inquiries;  and,  I  be¬ 
ing  determined  to  avoid  the  error  which  caused 
such  inconvenience  before,  replied,  that  affairs  ol 
commerce  had  brought  me  to  the  eontinent. 

“  Mon  ilieu!”  says  the  connnis.sairc,  “  ’tis  un  tic 
gociant  nne  Bourgeois!  Here  t.»ke  him  avay  to 
de  Marccliausseo,  me  vil  examine  autre  fois,  at  dis 
time  I  must  go  dress  for  do  opera,  allons!” 

”  Monsieur  Anglois,”  says  tlic  French  soldier,  ns 
he  conducted  me  to  the  guard-room,  “  you  should 
not  ave  mention  de  commerce  to  Ivlonsienr  le  Com- 
inissairc;  dey  nay  no  regard  t » traflique  in  dis  r.oun 
try;  you  should  ave  tell  Monsieur  Ic  t’ominiisaire  da’ 
you  come  here  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  drcs.s  a  1;* 
Francois,  den  he  vould  ave  treat  a  you  \  id  lieaucoup 
d**  ccmplimcr.t  and  conge  do's’;)  to  d.j  grou'i !.  scveii, 
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six,  two,  three,  four  time,  vid  tres  humble  aerviteur, 
Monsieur,  mjr  Lor  Anglois.” 

“  This  was  but  poor  consolation;  but  however,  it 
was  all  1  could  »t;  so  I  had  the  honour  of  spending 
the  night  in  a  French  guard-room,  with  a  set  of 
wretches  as  ragged  as  scare-crows,  and  the  next  day 
the  commissaire  condescended  to  let  me  go  about 
or^usiness. 

“  Proceeding  on  my  way  a  few  leagues  further,  I  fell 
in  with  a  detachment  of  German  chasseurs,  who  de¬ 
manded  my  name,  quality,  and  what  brought  me 
thtrtV’  Upon  which  I  told  them  that  1  came  to 
(lance,  to  sing,  and  to  dress, — “  To  dance,  to  sing, 
and  to  dress!  He’s  a  French  spy,”  says  one;  “  he 
must  be  hanged,”  says  another;  so  I  was  command¬ 
ed  to  mount  behind  a  dragoon,  and  away  they  scam¬ 
pered  with  me,  full  drive,  to  the  camp. 

“  When  I  came  there,  instead  of  a  rope,  I  only 
met  with  a  reprimand,  for  giving  such  a  foolish  ac¬ 
count  of  myself,  and  was  presently  discharged,  with 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  advice.  “  We  Germans,” 
says  the  commanding  officer,  ”  eat  drink,  and  smoke ; 
those  are  our  favorite  employments;  and  had  you  in¬ 
formed  the  dragoons  that  you  followed  no  other  bu¬ 
siness,  you  would  have  saved  them,  yourself,  and  me, 
an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.” 

“  Soon  after  this  escape,  I  approached  the  Prussian 
dominions,  where  my  examination  was  still  more 
strict;  however,  I  had  got  my  lesson,  and  so  told 
them  that  my  only  business  there  was  to  eat,  drink, 
and  smoke — “To  eat,  drink,  and  smoke!”  says  the 
officer;  “  impossible!  there  can  be  no  such  charac¬ 
ters,  except  among  the  Hottentots.  Sir,  you  are  an 
impostor,  and  must  be  tied  up  to  the  picket  till  you 
can  give  a  better  account  of  yourself.” — “  Sir,”  says 
I  to  the  Prussian  officer,”  upon  my  honour  1  am  no 
Hottentot,  but  an  unfortunate  American,  who  have 
run  the  gauntlet  in  snch  a  manner  as  no  poor  devil 
ever  did  before. 

“  I  have  been  imprisoned  in  Holland  for  keeping 
my  own  affairs  to  myself.  I  have  been  confined  a 
whole  night  in  a  French  guard-room,  for  owning 
that  I  was  an  honest  dealer  and  chapman.  I  have 
been  threatened  to  be  hanged  fur  a  spy  in  Germany, 
only  for  saying  that  I  came  there  to  dance,  sing,  and 
ilress;  and  now  I  am  to  be  treated  worse  than  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  for  acknowledging  that  I  came  here  to  eat, 
drink,  and  smoke.  .Hut,  sir,  if  you  will  only  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  what  other  account  1  may  give  of 
myself,  so  as  to  avoid  that  infernal  picketing  spike, 
y.'U  will  do  me  the  greatest  service  in  the  world;  for, 
as  1  am  troubled  with  very  tender  feet,  upon  my  soul 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  it.  The  Prussian  offi¬ 
cer  laughed  very  heartily,  and  ordered  me  to  be  safe¬ 
ly  conducted  back  to  the  frontiers  of  (icrmany. — 
“Make  the  best  of  your  way  home,  my  good  friend,” 
lays  he,  “  nor  regret  the  time  and  labour  you  have 
lost,  since,  if  you  take  back  with  you  this  useful  les¬ 
son,  your  disappointment  and  distresses  ih  this  short 
journev  may  be  of  infinite  service  in  your  journey 
through  life;  Never  take  any  man’s  word  for  what 
will  please  another;  never  falsify  your  own  word  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  any  body:  and,  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  you  may  hereafter  be  a  resi¬ 
dent,  or  a  wanderer,  be  assured,  that  the  hopes  of 
pleasing  everybody  will  he  found  as  chimerical  as 
the  invention  of  human  wings,  or  the  discovery  of 
I  the  philosopher’s  stone.” 


B(IISCSX.I.Air7. 


TIIF.  LAUV  AND  PfllLOSOPHF.R. 

A  studious  astronomer  was  taking  great  pains  to 
cistruct  a  lady  in  the  system  of  Descartes:  according 
to  which  the  groups  of  heavenly  bodies  consist  only 
of  Vortices,  and  those  bodies  are  mutually  attracted 
by  nothing  but  vortices.  “  My  head  turns  round  al¬ 
ready,”  said  the  f.iir  scholar.  “Whether  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  adapted  to  the  heavens,  I  have  not  the  len.st 
desire  to  know;  bu.  I  am  pleased  with  it  because  in 
the  same  m.inner  5-011  may  exp’ain  the  ^'stein  of  the 
human  heart,  and  th.it  is  my  world.”  The  astro;- 
mer  l  i.ikcd  at  her  wit',  astonhshment  He  had  , 
died  the  heavens  a  great  deal,  but  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  c.  nccr’iiug  the  human  heart. 

“Hear,’  ^onti'"iod  the  I  ad  5-,  “howl  represent 
the  matter  to  mys  If.  F.vcrv  person  is  such  a  Carte 
siau  vortex.  VVe  cot’.stir.  i»  require  an  xlhcr  tiv 
♦haat  in;  this  aether  is  va.aity,  t;io  fundamental  prin- 
.riple  of  all  our  actions;  tho  heart,  the  centre  of  the 


vortex,  is  the  sun  around  which  the  passions  revolve 
I  as  planets,  b^ch  planet  has  its  moons ;  round  love, 
for  instance,  revolves  jealousy.  They  mutually  illu¬ 
mine  each  other  by  reflection;  but  all  their  light  is 
borrowed  from  the  heart,  whose  second  planet,  am¬ 
bition,  is  not  so  near  it  as  love,  and  therefore  re¬ 
ceives  from  it  a  less  degree  of  warmth.  Ambition 
has  likewise  its  moor.  J,  many  of  which  shine  extreme¬ 
ly  bright;  for  instance,  bravery, magnanimity;  while 
others  refect  but  a  dismal  light,  as  haughtiness,  ar¬ 
rogance,  flattery.  The  largest  planet  in  this  system, 
the  Jupiter  of  the  human  heart,  is  self-interest,  which 
has  numberless  satellites.  Reason  has  also  a  little 
corner;  she  is  our  Saturn,  who  steals  away  thirty 
years  before  we  can  perceive  she  has  made  one  revo¬ 
lution.  The  comets  in  my  system  are  no  other  than 
meditation,  reflection;  which  after  many  aberations, 
got,  in  a  short  time,  into  the  vortex  of  the  passions. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  they  have  neither 
a  pernicious  nor  a  beneficial  influence;  they  excite 
in  us  a  little  fear,  and  that  is  all;  the  vortex  continues 
its  course  as  before.” 

The  astronomer  smiled  with  open  mouth,  like  one 
who  does  not  comprehend  a  thing,  but  out  of  polite¬ 
ness  raised  no  objections  to  it.  “  I  proceed  a  little 
further  still,”  continued  the  lady.  “  That  involun¬ 
tary  sentiment  denominated  sym^iatby,  I  compare  to 
the  power  by  which  the  magnet  attracts  iron.  Both 
arc  inexplicable.  The  solar  spots  may  probably  be 
the  etl'ect  of  age,  when  the  warmth  of  tlie  heart  grad¬ 
ually  decreases — for  who  can  answer  for  it  that  our 
sun  will  not  be  by  degrees  extinguished?  Then 
will  the  universe  be  as  dark  and  cold  as  the  heart 
of  an  old  man  or  a  conqueror.  The  thought  is  enough 
to  chill  one.  Farewell!” 

The  lady  skipped  away  to  forget  in  the  vortex  of 
a  sprightly  dance,  the  whole  system  of  Descartes. — 
The  astronomer  looked  after  her,  slraking  his  head, 
and  compared  her  to  a  shooting  star. 


OTWAY’S  ORPHAN. 

\  The  father  of  Charles  Brandon,  afterw.irds  Duke 
of  Siiflolk,  retired  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  to  the 
borders  of  Hampshire.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
suns,  and  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  friend  late¬ 
ly  deceased,  whom  he  adopted  as  his  own  child. — 
This  lady  being  singularly  bcantiful,  as  wellasami- 
.ible  in  her  manners,  attracted  the  affections  of  both 
brothers;  the  elder  however,  was  the  favorite,  and  he 
privately  married  her,  which  the  younger  not  know¬ 
ing,  and  over-hearing  an  appointment  of  the  lovers 
to  meet  the  next  night  in  her  bed-chamber,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  his  brother  otherwise  emplo5'ed,  and 
made  the  signal  of  admission  himself,  thinking  it  a 
mere  intrigue;  unfortunately  he  succeeded. 

On  a  discovery  the  lady  lost  her  reason,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  two  brothers  fought,  and  the  elder 
fell.  The  father  broke  his  heart  in  a  few  months 
afterwards.  The  younger  brother,  Charles  Brandon, 
the  unintentional  author  of  all  his  family  misery- 
quitted  England  in  despair,  with  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  of  never  returning.  Being  abroad  for  several 
years  his  nearest  relations  supposed  him  dead,  and 
began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  his 
estate,  when,  roused  by  this  intelligence,  he  return¬ 
ed  privately  to  England,  and,  for  a  time  took  ob¬ 
scure  lodgings  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  family  mansion 

While  he  w-as  in  this  retreat,  the  young  king  (Hen¬ 
ry  V’lll.)  who  had  just  buried  his  father,  was  one 
I  day  hunting  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  when  he 
heard  the  cries  of  a  female  in  distress,  in  an  adjoin 
ing  wood.  His  gallantry  immediately  summoned 
him  to  the  place  (though  he  then  happened  to  be  de¬ 
tached  from  alibis  courtiers)  where  he  saw  twornf- 
fians  attempting  to  violate  the  honor  of  a  young  la¬ 
dy;  the  king  instantly  drew  on  them  when  asciifli  , 
ensued,  which  roused  the  reverie  of  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  who  was  taking  his  morning's  walk  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  thi«ket;  he  imin<  di.atcly  ranged  himself  on  the 
,ide  of  tlie  king,  whom  he  then  did  not  know,  and 
hv  his  dexterity,  soon  disarmed  one  of  the  ri!nan8, 

..  ’.c  t’ne  other  fled. 

’!  he  king,  cln.rmcd  with  this  act  of  gallantry,  s 
1  ongcnral  to  liis  own  mind,  inquired  the  n.ame  and 
family  of  tlie  stranger,  an  I  not  only  repossessed  him 
of  his  patrimoni.al  estate,  but  took  him  under  his  im- 
medute  protcctian. 

It  was  the  sara«!  Ciiarles  Brandon  -.vho  afterwards 
privately  married  Henry’s  sister,  Margaret,  queen 
dowager  of  France,  which  marrij;jl>  tnc  king  not' 


only  forgave,  but  created  him  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
continued  bis  favor  towards  him  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  duke’s  life. 

He  died  before  Henry,  and  the  latter  shewed  in 
his  attachment  to  this  nobleman,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  fits  of  capriciousness  and  cruelty,  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  cordial  and  steady  friendship.  He  was 
sitting  in  council  when  the  news  of  Suflblk’s  death 
reached  him,  and  he  publicly  took  that  occasion, 
both  to  express  his  own  sorrow,  and  to  celebrate 
the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared  that  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaintance,  his 
brother-in-law  had  not  made  a  single  attempt  to  in¬ 
jure  any  one;  “  and  are  there  any  of  you  my  lords, 
who  can  say  as  much?”  When  the  king  subjoined 
these  words  (says  the  historian)  be  looked  round  on 
all  their  faces,  and  saw  that  confusion  which  the 
consciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally  threw  upon 
them. 

Otway  took  his  plot  from  these  facts,  but  to  avoid, 
perhaps,  interfering  in  a  circumstance  which  might 
effect  many  noble  families  at  that  time  living,  be 
laid  the  scene  of  his  tragedy  in  Bohemia.  There  is 
a  large  painting  of  the  above  incident,  now  atVVood- 
burn,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
and  the  old  Duchess  Dewager,  in  shewing  this  pic¬ 
ture,  a  few  years  before  her  death,  to  a  nobleman, 
related  all  the  particulars  of  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  poem,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  14  centuries  ago,  entitled  the  “  Teroo- 
Vaullavar-Kuddul,  or  the  Ocean  of  Wisdom.”  The 
following  is  a  prose  translation  of  a  portion  of  this 
poem ; 

ox  THE  DUTY  OF  WIVES. 

She  is  the  true  helpmate,  who,  possessing  an  ami¬ 
able  temper  and  prudent  disposition,  proportions  her 
husband’s  expenses  to  his  income. 

The  goodness  of  her  heart  will  manifest  itself,  in 
feeding  holy  hermits,  in  graciously  entertaining  her 
husband’s  guests,  and  in  showing  mercy  to  the  poor. 
Her  prudence  will  be  displayed,  in  providing,  per¬ 
sonally,  for  the  future  wants  of  her  family,  in  prepa¬ 
ring  her  husband’s  meals  with  regularity,  and  in 
maintaining  the  just  reputation  of  a  good  manager. 
.She  will  take  care  so  to  arrange  the  current  expendi¬ 
ture,  as  not  to  encroach  on  the  capital  of  her  bus- 
band’s  property. 

W’here  such  a  conduct  in  the  wife  is  wanting, 
though  the  house  should  overflow  with  golu,  yet 
shall  it  prove  to  the  owner  no  better  than  an  empty 
hovel 

Where  an  amiable  heart  and  a  prudent  disposition 
are  united  in  a  wife,  no  want  will  be  felt  in  that 
house;  her  judicious  management  will  create  a  sense 
of  abiindaiite  in  all  its  happy  inhabitants.  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  qualities  in  a  wife,  are  temper  and  pru¬ 
dence. 

If  you  desire  earthly  blessings,  let  a  good  wife  be 
your  first  object:  be  assured,  no  wealth  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  her.  Such  a  wife  as  above  described,  is 
worth  endurnga  life  of  penance  to  obtain. 

A  chaste  woman,  who  considering  her  husband  as 
the  more  immediate  object  of  her  devotion,  dedicates 
her  first  waking  thoughts  to  him,  is  so  superior  a 
•character^  that  the  very  rain  will  liescend  at  her  re¬ 
quisition. 

A  good  wife  will  rise  early  to  perfom  her  devotion 
to  the  Gods,  a  service  she  will  delight  in;  she  will 
guard  her  chastity;  prepare  her  husband’s  food  with 
care;  will  conduct  herself  with  such  judicious  cau¬ 
tion,  as  to  secure  his  good  fame,  no  les.s  than  her  own; 
and  fidally,she  will  cultivate  a  kind,  no  less  than  a 
prudent  disposition. 

What  avails  it  to  a  husband,  to  guard  his  wife’s 
honor  witli  spies  and  bolts?  His  best  security  will 
be,  >0  to  conduct  himself,  as  to  induce  her  to  he  on 
her  ,,aard.  Alas!  when  once  a  woman’s  heart  isun- 
h.vppily  set  upon  strange  men.  bars  and  chains  will 
not  prevent  their  guili,.  intercourse. 

(rood  wives,  shall  at  death,  be  born  again  unto 
;  e  world  of  ikarers,  uid  there  assist  at  the  heav¬ 
enly  feasi;'  and  processi  us. 

The?  man  whose  wife  is  not  correct  in  her  demea¬ 
nor,  cannot  like  a  lion, fearlessly  f,cce  those  who  slan¬ 
der  and  contemn  him. 

^he  highest  bli-ison  earth,  consists  in  possc-ssing  a 
faithful  wife,  and  obedient  children 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


THE  ESgRirCIH. 

ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26.  1826  . 

gi^Mr.  ELISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  boar4  the  boat  Encyclopadia, 
IS  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 


rrZZfERiklfT  THOUGHTS. 

'  NO.  1. 

Moralists.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  the 
art  of  wrinkling  his  brow  when  others  laugh;  and 
of  repeating  a  few  heartless  sayings,  whose  only  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  is,  the  analogy  they  bear  to  offsprings 
of  narrow  minds;  it  is  common  with  the  world  to 
esteem  him  as  a  disciple  of  Wisdom;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  attempts  to  blend  a  brilliancy  with 
existence,  and,  by  testing  the  natural  evils  and  bene¬ 
fits  attendant  on  life,  by  the  proper  ordeal,  to  exhi¬ 
bit  a  more  pleasing  aggregate,  is  branded  as  an  im¬ 
pious  sophUter.  Certainly,  nothing  can  be  more 
•at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  reason,  when 
exerted  independent  of  the  influenee  of  imaginary 
fear,  than  the  carpings  of  the  modern  cynic:  his 
theory  of  morals  is  based  upon  supposition;  and  in 
his  reasonings  he  views  actions  in  such  a  partial 
manner,  and  rests  his  premises  upon  such  a  founda¬ 
tion,  as  necessarily  give  the  fabric  he  rears  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  ideal  appearance.  When  men,  by  edu¬ 
cation,  or  long  practice,  have  become  familiar  with 
this  method  of  reasoning,  it  is  not  easy  to  eradicate 
the  affection  they  entertain  for  it:  they  turn  a  deaf 
car  to  the  importunities  of  truth;  and  opposition  from 
the  sound  reasoner,  only  renders  them  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  sophistical  tenets.  Hence,  probably, 
arise  the  fallacy  generally  discovered  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  oPgloomy  moralists,  and  their  weakness  when 
opposed  to  the  better  logic  of  healthy  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  minds. 

If,  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  old  customs  are  founded  in  errour,  they 
should  be  discarded;  and  if  they  be  firmly  based 
in  justice,  and  irreconcilcable  in  their  detail  alone, 
with  the  degree  of  Improvement  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  they  should  be  altered  or  modified,  so  as  to 
comport  with  the  present  state  of  things.  We  should 
think  that  any  man  placed  himself  in  a  supremely 
ridiculous  plight,  if  he  attempted  to  support  explo¬ 
ded  theories  and  customs,  and  imagined  that  he 
would  convert  others  to  his  belief  by  saying  that 
men  subscribed  to  it  in  olden  time;  and  yet,  by  an 
easy  transition  of  this  scrutiny  from  imagination  to 
reality,  it  is  readily  seen  that-the  semi-logicians  of 
the  present  day,  who  oppose  the  exercise  of  reason 
in  the  search  after  moral  truth,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  truth  when  discovered,  can  offer  no 
stronger  support  to  their  rotten  doctrines  than  is 
contained  in  the  saying,  that  errour  has  taken  such 
firm  hold  of  the  prejudices  of  humanity  that  its  ex¬ 
pulsion  would  be  attended  with  too  much  inconve¬ 
nience  to  reward  the  attempt. 

Ethical  reasoning  necessarily  rests  upon  an  equi¬ 
vocal  foundation;  the  most  admirable  wiredrawn 
moral  systems  lean  upon  supposition  for  support. 
This  is  a  truth:  to  prove  it,  we  need  only  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  any  principle  by  de¬ 
monstration,  and  we  will  find  it  is  radically  ida:il, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
practice.  If  existing  moral  systems  are  established 
upon  indubitable  evidence,  it  is  rational  to  consider 
them  capable  of  passing  the  test  of  reason:  if  they 
are  primitively  fallacious,  they  should  be  overturned, 
and  such  as  are  analogous  to  practice  established  m 
fbeir  stead-  The  calm  passion  of  philanthropy^ 


the  one  most  honourable  to  the  human  breast:  it  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  essence  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  that  the  possessor  of  one  will  never  be  accused 
of  being  destitute  of  the  other.  To  the  atheistical 
cynic,  who  continually  carps  upon  “  natural  evils,” 
and  in  consequence  of  their  fancied  multiplicity,  ar¬ 
raigns  the  justice  and  power  of  his  God,  we  oppose 
what  follows,  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Soame 
Jenyns.  “  If  it  be  said  that  there  are  innumerable 
miseries  entailed  upon  all  things  that  have  life,  and 
particularly  upon  man — many  diseases  of  the  body 
and  afflictions  of  the  mind,  in  which  nature  seems  to 
play  the  tyrant,  ingenius  in  contriving  torments  for 
her  children;  that  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  every 
moment  with  horror  numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures 
condemned  to  tedious  and  intolerable  miseries; — 
some  expiring  on  racks — others  roasting  in  flaraos; 
— some  starving  in  dungeons — others  raving  in  mad¬ 
houses; — some  broiling  in  fevers — others  groaning 
whole  months  under  the  exquisite  tortures  of  gout 
and  stone. — If  it  be  said  further,  that  some  men  being 
exempted  from  many  calamities  with  which  others 
are  afllicted  proves  plainly  that  all  might  have  been 
exempted  from  all — the  charge  can  by  no  means  be 
disputed,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  infinite  power 
could  not  have  prevented  most  of  these  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities.  From  hence,  therefore,  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  something  in  the  abstract  nature  of 
p'ain  conducive  to  pleasure;  that  the  sufferings  of 
individuals  are  absolutely  necessary  to  universal 
happiness;  and  that,  from  connexions  to  us  inccn- 
ceivable,  it  was  impracticable  for  omnipotence  to 
produce  the  one,  without  at  the  same  time  permit¬ 
ting  the  other.  Their  constant  and  uniform  con- 
coinitancy,  through  every  part  of  nature  with  which 
ve  arc  acquainted,  very  much  corroborates  this  con¬ 
jecture;  in  which  scarce  one  instance,!  believe, can 
be  produced  of  the  acquisition  of  pleasure  or  conve¬ 
nience  by  any  creatures,  which  is  not  purchased  by 
the  previous  consequential  sufferings  of  themselves 
or  others;  pointing  out,  as  it  were,  that  a  certain  al¬ 
lay  of  pain  must  be  cast  into  the  universal  mass  of 
created  happiness,  and  inflicted  scmewliere  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  Over  what  mountains  of  slain 
is  every  mighty  empire  rolled  up  to  the  summit  of 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  what  new  scenes  of  deso¬ 
lation  attend  its  fall!  To  what  infinite  toil  of  men 
and  other  animals  is  every  flourishing  city  indebted 
for  all  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
what  vice  and  misery  do  these  very  enjoyments  in¬ 
troduce!  The  pleasures  peculiar  to  the  continuing 
our  species  are  severely  paid  for  by  pains  and  perils 
in  one  sex,  and  by  cares  and  anxieties  in  both. — 
Those  annexed  to  the  preservation  of  ourselves  are 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  numberless  suft'er- 
ings;  preceded  by  the  massacres  and  tortures  of  va¬ 
rious  animals  preparatory  to  a  feast,  and  followed  by 
as  m.any  diseases  lying  in  wait  on  every  dish  to 
pour  forth  vengeance  on  their  destroyers.  Our 
riches  and  honours  are  acquired  by  laborious  or 
perilous  occupations,  and  our  sports  are  pursued  with 
scarce  less  fatigue  or  danger,  and  usually  attended 
with  distresses  and  destruction  of  innocent  animals. 


morning  and  9  in  the  evening.  Amateurs  of  the 
fine  arts  pronounce  it  a  splendid  production. 


It  is  with  a  very  good  feeling  that  we  thi> 
week  introduce  the  “Milford  B.aru”  to  our 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  them  that,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  in  times  to  come,  they  will  frequently 
have  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
this  brilliant  member  of  the  literary  galaxy.  The 
Milford  Bard  is  a  young  man,*^st  entering  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  under  the  favourable  auspices  of 
.genius  and  education ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
melody  of  the  harp  he  may  tune  for  our  columns, 
will  elicit  from  the  judgement  of  our  readers  an  ad¬ 
ditional  flower  to  decorate  the  garland  already  en¬ 
twined  for  him  by  the  admirers  of  his  proudest 
cotemporaries. 

FOn  Tlir  ALBASr  RgCRlTOlH. 

WHAT  IS  CHARITYl 

IVrittm  extempore,  while  converting  on  Matonry,  and  brirg 
atked  the  etbove  qaettion- 
'Til  not  to  ftaml. 

When  in  my  band 
You  place  the  glittering  otv, 

And  bid  me  know 
My  weight  of  woe. 

Or  tell  me  1  am  poor. 

'Tie  not  to  name 
The  rising  tbamc. 

That  on  my  cheek  appear; ; 

Or  mark  my  ligh. 

Or  pensive  eye. 

Surcharg'd  with  sorrow's  tear; 

'Tis  not  to  lend. 

Or  give  a  friend, 

Of  every  good  a  part : 

’Tis  not  the  blaze 
Of  public  praise, 

Or  vaunlings  of  the  heart ' 

Rot  'tis  a  charm,, 

I'hal  thinks  no  harm, 

And  doth  the  heart  control 
It  is  a  joy 
Without  alloy, 

That  elevates  the  soul 

It  hath  a  tongue. 

That  ne'er  hath  wrung 
The  beating  breast  of  care, 

’ts  eye  ne’er  smil’d 
At  sorrow’s  child, 

Or  mock'd  at  pale  desii.nir 

'Tis  something  kind, 

That  fills  the  mind, 

And  rometh  from  above; 

It  dwells  alone 
On  nature’*  throne; 

'Tis  universal  love. 


Milford,  Del. 


MILUOr.L)  BAKU 


GliHAHIHCS. 

The  Helvetian  government  has  issued  a  decree, 
forbidding  young  men  to  smoke  tobacco  till  after  their  first 
communion,  which  is  generally  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Southey,  the  poet  laurcat,  who  w  ts  recently 
elected  a  member  of  I^arliamcnt.  is  said  to  h.ase  declined  the 
honour  on  account  of  his  limited  ineomc- 

Antoine  Malapar,  of  Marble  memory,  convicted 
in  New-York,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  i'orlliree  year., 
I  has  arrised  at  Havre  from  I’ort-au-rrince. 


This  universal  conne.xion  of  pain  with  pleasure 
swoms,  I  think,  strongly  to  intimate  that  pain,  ab- 
stracletlly  considered,  must  have  its  uses;  and  since 
we  may  he  assured  that  it  is  never  admitted  but  with 
the  reluctance  of  tho  supreme  author,  those  uses 
must  be  of  the  highest  importance,  though  we  liave 
no  faculties  to  conceive  them.” 


Dunlap’s  great  painting  called  “  Death  on  the 
Pule  Horse,  or  the  Opening  of  the  Seals,’'  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  large  room  in  the.Albany  Academy, 
every  day  next  week,  between  the  hours  of  P  in  the 


There  were  31,812  barrels  of  flour  made  at  Ely’s 
mills,  in  Rochester,  .Monroe  countv, during  the  last  year.  1  be 
quantilv  made  in  the  tillage  for  the  same  period,  is  estimated 
at  l.'iO.tiOl)  barrels. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  M’llvaine,  U.  S.  senator,  and 

his  sun,  Bloomfield  M'llvaine,  an  eminent  counsellor  .-it  law  of 
Philadelphia,  both  died  in  Burlington,  X.  J.  on  the  l^tli  inst — 
The  son  in  the  morning — the  fathei  in  the  evening. 

Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  1).  of  this  city,  has  been  ap 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry,  botany,  Uc.  in  the  Vcriuonl 
academv  of  medicine-  The  department  of  natural  history  wili 
he  filled  by  Or.  Beck  and  Prof,  fliton. 

A  man  in  Dover,  Eng.  was  lately  “  fined  tint!  se¬ 
verely  reprimanded"  by  the  mavur,  for  haring  in  the  heat  of  his 
passion,  arising  from  a  trilling  dispute,  nssanllcd  his  nite  vio- 
Icntlv,  h>  holding  a  dutt  by  the  hind  legs,  and  beating  her  with 
it  till  the  dor’s  brains  were  knocked  duf. 


No.  31. j 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


The  following;  letter  is  said  to  be  from  the  Memo¬ 
rable  pen  of  the  feeling,  but  eccentric  Lawrence 
Sterne: 

TO  MISS  L - . 

“  Yes!  I  will  steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  bab 
ling  tongue  shall  tell  where  I  am — echo  shall  notsi; 
much  as  whisper  my  hiding-place.  Suffer  thy  ima¬ 
gination  to  paint  it  as  a  little  sun-gilt  cottage  on  the 
side  of  a  romantic  hill — dost  thou  think  I  will  leave 
lore  and  friendship  behind  me?  No!  they  shall  be 
my  companions  in  solitude,  for  they  will  sit  down 

and  rise  up  with  me  in  the  amiable  form  of  my  Ij - 

We  will  he  as  merry  and  as  innocent  as  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  in  Paradise,  before  the  arch  fiend  entered  that 
undescribable  scene. 

The  kindest  affections  will  have  room  to  shoot 
and  expand  in  our  retirement,  and  produce  such 
fruit  as  madness,  and  envy,  and  ambition  have  al¬ 
ways  killed  in  the  bud.  Let  the  human  tempest  and 
hurricane  range  at  a  distance,  the  desolation  is  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon  of  peace.  My  L - has  seen  a  Po- 

Ivanthus  blow  in  December — some  friendly  wall  has 
fiheltered  it  from  the  biting  wind.  No  planetary  in¬ 
fluence  shall  reach  us,  but  that  which  presides  and 
cherishes  the  sweetest  flowers.  God  preserve  u.s! 
how  delightful  this  prospect  in  idea!  We  will  build, 
and  we  will  plant,  in  our  own  way — simplicity  shall 
not  be  tortured  by  art — we  will  learn  by  nature  how 
to  live — she  shall  be  our  Alchymist,  to  mingle  all 
the  good  of  life  into  one  salubrious  draught.  The 
gloomy  family  of  care  and  distrust  shall  be  b  nished 
from  our  dwelling,  guarded  by  the  kind  and  tutelar 
deity — we  will  sing  our  choral  songs  of  gratitude, 
and  will  rejoice  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage. 

“  Adieu,  my  L - ,  return  to  one  who  languishes 

forsocicty.  “  L.  STERNE.’, 


[From  the  Newburyport  Herald. 

The  following  advertisement  is  reprinted  by  re¬ 
quest,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  applicability, 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  to  exemplify  th^ 
peculiar  genius  of  the  author;  for  excepting  the 
orthograpical  corrections,  it  is  Lord  Dexter’s  own. 

Whereas,  I,  LordTiMOXHv  Dkxter,  have  been 
truly  informed,  that  several  audacious  atrocious,  ne¬ 
farious,  pestiferous,  infamous,  intrepid,  night-w.ilk- 
mg,  garden-robbing,  immature,  peach-stealing.  Ras¬ 
cals,  all  the  spawn  of - and  rougues,  and  cubs 

of  Satan,  do  frequently,  villanously,  and  burglari¬ 
ously  asst'mble, fighting,  swearing, Sabbath-breaking, 

- ,  roguing,  duck-egg-hunting,  with  many  other 

shameless^and  illicit  acts,  which  the  modesty  of  iny 
pen  cannot  express;  This  is  to  give  you  all  notice, 
'lelitarians,  Dolilareans,  Capincureans,  Tullamori- 
ans,  base  born  scoundrels,  all  rascals,  and  whatsoev¬ 
er  nation  yc  be:  return  me  my  fruit  and  properly,  or 
Wtbe  gods,  I  swear,  1  willsend  my  son  Sa.miel,  to 
Babylon,  for  blood-hounds,  fiercer  than  tigers,  and 
flcelar  than  the  wind;  and  with  them,  mounted  on 
my  noted  horse  Lilly,  witlimy  cutting  sabre  in  my 
hand,  I  w  ill  hunt  you  through  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, ; 
and  America,  till  1  can  enter  you  in  a  cavern  under 
a  tree  in  Newfoundland,  where  Iklzebub  himself 
can  never  find  you.  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye.' 
Bepttles,  Tatterdemalions,  Thieves,  Vagr.ints,  Vag¬ 
abonds,  Lank-jawed,  Herring-gutted,  and  Tun-bcl- 
lied  Plebians,  that  if  ye,  or  any  of  ye,  dare  to  set 
your  feet  in  my  house  or  garden,  I  willsend  you  to 
t'liaron,  who  will  ferry  you  over  the  river  Styx,  and 
deliver  you  to  the  Arch- Devil,  Lucifer, at  the  place 
<f  his  infernal  cauldron,  there  to  be  dragged  with 
'Ulpljur  of  Caucasus,  and  roasted  forover  before  the 
cvcr-buriiing  cinders  of  zETNA. 

Hornf.  Tookf’s  Acqvittai..  On  the  words — 
■'  Not  (  luilty,”  the  air  was  rent  with  joyful  shouts, 
and  Felix  trembled.  As  soon  as  the  shouting  subsi¬ 
ded,  Tookc  addressed  the  Court  in  a  very  few  words, 
thatiking  them  for  their  conduct  on  the  tri.al;  and 
then  said:  “  j  hope,  ^Ir.  Attorney-fxcneral,  that  this 
Verdict  will  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  attempt  to 
sned  mens’ blood  upon  loose  suspicions  or  doubtful 
inferences,”  or  words  to  that  effect  He  then  turneil 
to  t!ic  Jury  and  thanked  them  for  his  life.  Every  1 
m.an  of  them  shed  tears.  This  brought  tears  to  the' 
eyes  of  1  ookc,  who  duriiig  a  six  days’  b.ittlc,  while  I 
the  advocates  of  power  were  thirsting  for  his  life,| 
^tood  as  dauralesi  as  a  lion,  giving  a  stroke  to  one! 
and  -.1  grip  to  another  as  if  In;  wcj'j  at  p!  ty  The  ju-' 


ry  were  only  out  about  five  minutes,  which  were 
barely  sufficient  to  reach  the  room  assigned  them  and 
return.  The  panel,  on  first  forming  the  Jury  on  Mon¬ 
day,  bore  such  evident  marks  of  management  and 
partiality,  that  F.rskinesaid  to  Tooke,  ”  by  G — they 
are  murdering  you.”  Tooke  startdd  up  and  disputed 
with  the  Court  upon  their  proceeings,  when  the  At¬ 
torney-General  gave  up  the  three  last  chalenges. — 
Iksides  these  three,  there  was  bnt  one  man  thought 
at  all  favorable  towards  Tooke;  judge  then 
what  they  thought  of  the  trial,  when  they  all  shed 
tears  on  his  thanking  them  for  his  life.  I  supped 
with  Mr.  Tooke,  at  his  surgeon’s  Mr.  Cline,  About 
twenty  in  company.  You  may  imagine  the  joy  in 
every  bosom.  I  would  not  have  been  an  evidence 
on  this  trial  for  the  world.  Major  Cartwright's  life. 

Of  Curran  we  are  told — “  To  repeat  any  of  this 
celebrated  wit’s  stories  is  a  hazardous  task,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  notoriety  usually  attached  to  them; 
however,  I  will  venture  one.  A  garrulous  gentle¬ 
man  having,  during  a  whole  evening,  interrupted 
Curran  and  the  rest  of  the  company  with  dull  in¬ 
congruous  stories,  at  length,  unable  to  proceed  be-i 
y  end  the  middle  of  one  of  them,  continued  to  repeat.  I 
‘  and  so — and  so — no,  and  so  it  being  dark.  Sir  John 
said — no,  the  cook  said — so — ’  ‘  Stop,  sir,’  impa¬ 
tiently  cried  Curran,  ‘  I  will  finish  your  story  for  you. 
So — they  wanted  a  rush-light!  and — so,  the  great  sAe- 
bear  was  walking  about  the  town — so,  he  popped  his 
head  into  the  barber’s  shop, and  said, ‘What,  no  soap?’ 
— so — he  died — sAe  married  the  barber — the  powder 
flew  out  of  the  counsellor’s  wig, and  all  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dab’s  pudding’s  were  spoiled — and  so — so! — that’s 
all!’  The  unfortunate  buffoon  to  whom  this  coup  de 
grace  was  addressed,  seemed  at  first  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  quietly  to  receive  or  violently  to  resent  it.  He 
stared,  looked  fierce,  looked  bewildered,  but  never 
spoke  more  during  that  evening.” 

[Edinburgh  Observer. 

^  Dick  Wildgoosc  was  one  of  the  happiest  silly  fel¬ 
lows  I  ever  knew.  He  was  of  the  number  of  those 
^od  natured  creatures  that  are  said  to  do  no  harm  to 
any  but  themselves.  Whenever  Dick  fell  into  any 
misery,  he  usually  called  it  seeing  life.  If  his  head 
was  broke  by  a  chairman,  or  his  pocket  picked  by  a 
sharper,  he  comforted  himself  by  imitating  the  Hi¬ 
bernian  dialect  of  the  one,  or  the  more  fashionable 
cant  of  the  other.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Dick. 
His  inattention  to  money  matters  had  incensed  his 
father  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  the  intercessions  ol 
friends  in  his  favour  were  fruitless.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  was  on  his  death  bed.  The  whole  family, 
and  Dick  among  the  number,  gathered  around  him. 

1  leave  my  second  son  Andrew,  said  the  expiring 
miser  my  whole  estate,  and  desire  him  to  be  frugal. 
Andrew,  in  a  sorrow'ful  tone,  and  as  is  usual  on  these 
occasions, — ‘‘  prayed  heaven  to  prolong  his  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  it  himself.”  I  recommend  Simon, 
my  third  son,  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
leave  him  besides  four  thousand  pounds.  ‘‘Ah!  fa¬ 
ther,  (cried  Simon,  in  great  alfiiction  to  be  sure) 
may  heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it 
yourself'”  At  last,  turning  to  poor  Dick,  as  for 
you,  you  are  a  sad  dog,  v'ou’ll  never  come  to  good — 
you’ll  never  be  ricli — I’ll  leave  you  a  shilling  to 
buy  a  halter.  ‘‘Ah!  father,  (cries  Dick,  without 

ly  emotion,)  mav  heaven  give  you  life  and  health 
t«)  enjoy  it  yourself.”  This  was  all  the  trouble  the 
loss  of  fortune  gave  this  thoughtless  inprudent 
fellow.  [Goldsmith. 

ArcTio.v  OF  L.aiiies.  An  auction  of  unmarri¬ 
ed  ladies  used  to  take  place  annually  in  Babylon. — 
‘‘  In  every  district,”  says  the  historian, “  they  assem¬ 
bled  on  a  certain  day  of  every  year,  all  the  virgins 
of  m.irriageable  age.”  The  most  beautiful  was  first 
put  up,  and  the  man  who  bill  the  largest  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  gained  possession  of  her.  The  second  in  perso¬ 
nal  appearance  followed,  and  the  bidders  gratified 
themselves  with  handsome  wives, according  to  the 
depth  of  their  purses.  But,  alas!  it  seems  there  were 
ladies  in  Babylon  for  which  no  money  was  likely  to 
iic  offered,  yet  tliese  were  also  disposed  of,  so  provi¬ 
dent  were  the  Babylonians.  ‘‘  When  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful  virgins,” says  the  historian,"  were  .sold,  the  crier 
ordered  t!ie  most  deformed  to  stand  up;  and  after  he 
had  openly  d  Mnanded  who  vould  marry  her  with  a 
smell  sum,  she  was  .it  !en;j>.h  adju  iged  to  the  man 


who  would  be  satisfied  with  the  least;  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  hand¬ 
some  served  as  a  portion  to  those  who  were  either  of 
disagreeable  looks,  or  that  had  any  other  imperfec¬ 
tion.”.  This  custom  prevailed  about  500  years  before 
Christ. 

Actress  mistaken  for  a  Bishc^. — On  the  occasion 
of  an  expected  visit  from  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  the 
whole  village  of  Nanlaii,  in  France,  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar,  the  whole  congregation  on  foot,  the  banners 
were  displayed,  and  the  people  went  half  a  league  to 
meet  him.  Men,  women  and  children  flocked  along 
the  route  by  which  the  worthy  pastor  was  to  pass. 
The  strife  was  who  should  see  him  first.  In  the 
midst  of  a  cloud  of  dust  a  carriage  appeared  ;  it  is 
that  of  Monseigneur,  cried  the  villagers — and  sud¬ 
denly  all  fell  upen  their  knees,  imploring  the  bene¬ 
diction  of  the  prelate.  The  carriage  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  kneeling  crowd — the  Bishop  did 
not  show  himself  at  the  door.  A  voice  cried  out, 
‘‘  My  Lord  Bishop,  the  benediction  if  you  please  ! 
the  benediction  !”  Silent  still !  No  one  answered  ; 
but  they  beard,  or  thought  they  heard,  the  sound  of 
laughter.  Th^  rose  from  their  knees,  and  escorted 
the  carriage.  But  what  was  the  disappointment  of 
the  good  villagers,  when  on  arriving  at  Nautau, 
they  found  that  the  person  whom  they  had  escorted 
was  Madame  Dufrenoy,  the  tragic  actress,  on  an  in¬ 
definite  furlough  during  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  Lyons,  who  had  arrived  with  her 
company  to  give  performances  in  the  village.  The 
equipage  of  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  arrived  a  few 
moments  afterwards  ;  but  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
uiid  the  streets  were  deserted. 

Tontin  e.  (Why  so  called,  when  first  invented, 
&c.) — Tontine,  a  loan  given  for  life  annuities,  with 
benefit  of  survivorship, so  called  from  the  inventor, 
Laurence  Tonti,  .a  Neapolitan.  He  proposed  hi» 
scheme  in  16-53,  to  reconcile  the  people  to  Cardinal 
Mazarine’s  government,  by  amusing  them  with  the 
hope  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  He  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  coutrt;  but  the  parliament  would  not 
register  the  edict.  Re  made  attempts  afterwards-, 
but  without  success.  It  was  not  till  Louis  XIV. 
was  distressed  by  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  by 
his  own  immense  expenses,  that  he  had  recourse  to 
the  plan  of  Tonti,  which,  though  long  laid  aside, 
was  not  forgotten.  By  an  edict  in  1689,  he  created 
a  tontine  rovale  of  1,-400,(X)0  livres  annual  rent  di¬ 
vided  into  fourteen  c.'asses.  The  actions  were  300 
livres  a-piece,  and  the  proprietors  were  to  receive 
10/.  per  cent,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  in  every 
class.  This  scheme  was  executed  but  very  imper 
fectly;  for  none  of  the  claases  rose  to  above  2-5,000 
livres,  instead  of  10t),000,  acording  to  the  original 
institution,  though  the  annuities  were  very  regular 
ly  paid. 

A  few  years  after,  the  people  seeming  in  a  better 
humour  for  projects  of  this  kind,  another  Tontine 
was  erected  upon  nearly  the  same  terms;  but  this 
was  never  above  half  full.  They  both  subsisted  in 
the  year  1726,  when  the  French  King  united  the 
thirteenth  ilass  of  the  first  Tontine  with  the  four 
teentli  of  the  second,  all  the  actions  of  which  were 
possessed  by  Charlotte  Bonnemay,  widow  of  Lewi- 
Barbies,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  This 
gentlewoman  had  ventured  301)  livres  in  each  Ton¬ 
tine;  and  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  she  had  for 
her  annuity,  73,500  livres,  or  about  JL3,600  a  year 
for  about  JL30.  The  nature  of  the  Tontine  is  this 
there  is  an  annuity  after  a  certain  rate  of  interest, 
gratited  to  r  number  of  people;  divided  into  classes, 
according  their  respective  ages;  ‘o  that  annually 
tlie  whole  fund  of  each  class  is  divided  among  the 
survivors  of  that  class,  till  at  last  it  falls  to  one,  and 
upon  the  extinction  of  that  life,  reverts  to  the-power 
by  which  the  Tontine  was  erected,  which  becomes 
thereby  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  annui¬ 
ties.  '  [Encyclopcedia,  4'c 

A  beggar  asked  Dr.  Sinollet  for  alms,  he  gave  him, 
through  mistak*-,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow,  on 
perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him  to  return  it;  upon 
which,  fSmollct  returned  it  to  him,  with  another  guin- 
e^as  a  reward  for  his  honesty,  exclaiming  at  tfio 
s.^e  time,  ‘‘  What  a  lodging  Honesty  has  taken  up 
with!” 
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POETRY. 


CULLODEN. 

From  a  Svn>iMr’$  R.imbl*  «*i  th*  Uighlaudf- 
Why  linger  on  this  battle  heath, 

Ho  sterile,  wild,  and^nely  nuwl 
btranger!  it  teIN  a  tale  of  death. 

That  well  befits  iu  barren  brow- 
Nay!  rett  not  on  that  swelling  sod, 
liut  let  US  hence:  it  marks  a  grave! 

Whose  verdure  is  the  price  of  blood — 

The  heart's -stream  ot  the  vainly  brave- 
Long  years  ago,  from  o’er  the  sea, 

Aoanished  prince,  of  Stuart’s  line, 

Came  hither,  claiming  fealty 

And  succour,  in  his  sires  decline, 
tripple  diadem — a  throne — 

Ambition’s  toys — his  birthright  were . 

Of  rallies,  lakes,  and  mountains  lone. 

Of  all  our  country  was  be  heir, 

.\nd  there  we  saw  the  chequered  plaid 
Across  his  bosom  proudly  cast. 

The  mountain  bonnet  on  his  bead, 

Its  black  plumes  streaming  in  the  blast: 

And  then  we  heard  the  gathering  cry. 

Come  blended  with  the  pibroch's  strain. 

And  saw  the  fire-cross  flashing  by, 

Our  warrior  rankling  on  the  plmn. 

In  sooth,  it  was  a  stirring  sight! 

To  these  old  eyes,  grown  dim  with  tears, 
Still  piercing  through  the  alter  night, 

The  past,  in  all  its  pomp  appears. 

These  sheltered  glens  and  dusky  hills. 

Yon  isles  that  gem  the  western  wave. 

Send  forth  their  strength  like  mountain  rills, 
To  bleed,  to  die—  but  not  to  save. 

Away  we  rushed;  our  chiefs  were  there. 

And  where  should  we,  the  clansmen,  be 
But  by  their  side^ — the  worst  to  dare, 

Aye,  changeless  in  fidelity- 
And  yon  young  royal  warrior,  too. 

So  gaily  in  our  tartans  drest. 

Was  in  our  van;  there  prou-lly  flew 
The  heather  o’er  bis  dancing  crest. 

Then  came  the  Southron  hand  to  hand. 

And  wide  and  wasting  was  the  fray; 

But  Victory  smiled  on  ^otia's  brand. 

And  swept  their  trembling  ranks  away. 

We  chased  them  o’er  the  border  streams . 

Then  England  heard  our  slogan  shout. 

And  saw  with  dread  the  boreal  gleams 
Of  Highland  claymore  flashing  out. 

The  foe  waxed  strong  our  chieftains  frowned 
In  council  on  each  other:  then 
We  basely  left  our  vant^e  ground. 

And  turned  us  home  like  beaten  men- 
Yet  England’s  blue-eyed  yeomen  bold. 

Though  vaunting  in  their  long  array. 
Confessed  it  was  no  play  to  hold. 

Or  strike  the  mountain  deer  at  bay 
At  length  Cullodcn’s  boding  heath. 

Despairing,  saw  our  clansmen  stand. 

While,  flaming  like  the  sword  of  death. 

Before  us  gleamed  the  Saxon  brand. 

It  smote  us  merciless ;  it  slew 
The  flower  of  many  a  warrior  clan. 

Till  down  yon  hank  the  crimson  dew, 

To  mingle  with  the  bill  stream,  ran- 
Our  chieftains  sought  their  native  hills; 

Our  prince  was  hunted  like  the  deer; 

The  captives  poured  their  blood  in  rills. 

Nor  oared  a  vassal  raise  a  spear. 

Come,  come  away!  you've  now  the  tale. 

That  cost  our  country  tears  of  hlood- 
The  Saxon  conquered  Jpnd  the  Gael 
Lies  mouldeiing  neatb  the  verdant  sod- 


From  the  London  New  Montidy  Magazine 
THE  WARNING- 

There  is  a  curse  that  Heaven  bath  flung 
On  the  badge  and  name  of  slave, 

A  malison,  that  no  human  tongue 
Hath  ever  learned  to  brave : 

Ares  roll  on,  and  still  the  shame 
Gains  depth  with  flow  of  years. 

And  the  scorn  of  time  on  the  hapless  name. 

Like  the  brand  of  Cain  appears- 
-And  wherefore!  save  that  the  captive’s  cliaiu 
Must  unnerve  the  spirit  free. 

And  the  soul  by  bondage  disgraced,  in  vain 
Tries  to  rise  from  obscurity — 

Dares  not  nobly  die  as  freemen  die. 

For  bonds  could  not  hinder  this — 

Thus  the  slave,  if  he  live  in  his  slavery. 

For  him  is  that  curse  amiss! 
lie  may  bend  the  yoke  if  he  cannot  break— 

He  may  raise  the  sword  and  brand— 
lie  may  rise  iu  the  strength  of  his  cause  and  make 
Red  war  with  avenging  l.aud : 

He  may  conquered  be,  and  the  death  he  dies 
B(  torture,  keen  and  slow  ; 

But  his  cause  is  just,  and  his  dying  cries 
Ask  vengeance  fur  bis  woe. 
lie  may  not  hug  his  chain,  and  live; 

He  liiay  not  contented  be. 

With  a  life  where  all  viitue  is  nesative. 

With  breath  a  calamity; 


Where  the  free  sun  shines  on  the  will-less  man,  . 

That  oppression’s  whip  hath  torn. 

And  the  birds  that  fly,  and  the  breezes  that  fan. 

And  the  waves  are  all  free-born. 

If  such  be  the  law  for  all  slavery  made. 

And  so  dark  the  curse  it  bears— 

If  the  plant  deep  sown  by  flagitious  trade, 

.And  watered  with  blood  and  tears. 

Give  no  pit>mise.  no  fruit,  scarce  the  witheriugleaves 
That  drop  before  summer's  height; 

Can  if  only  be  just  in  white -hurd  slaves 
To  dare  for  their  freedom’s  right! 

May  not  all  earth's  sons,  in  their  first  best  cause. 
Claim  the  prize  of  liberty! 

Since  Nature  enacts  no  partial  laws. 

But  iiiinands  the  world  “  He  fi'ce!” 

She  call'  :  “  Who  l(^p^aes  down  slavery’s  yoke, 

Ami  refuses  to  slack  the  rein. 

Shall  perish  ere  long  in  the  thunder-stroke 
That  will  shiver  the  cantive’s  chain.” 


f 


MORtLISI.NG. 

1  cannot  count  the  changes  of  mv  heart. 

So  often  has  it  turned  away  from  things 
Once  idols  of  its  being; — they  depart — 

*  Hopes,  fancies,  toys,  illusions — as  if  wings 

Were  given  from  their  formeraelves  to  start: 

Or  if  they  linger,  longer  life  but  brings 
Weariness,  canker,  hollowness  and  stain. 

Till  the  heart  says  of  pleasure  it  is  pain. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  that  made  life  fair; — 

Gone  with  the  freshness  which  they  used  to  wear, 

’Tis  sad  to  mark  the  ravage  which  the  heurt 

Makes  of  itself, — how  one  by  one  depart 

The  colour  that  formed  hope.  We  seek— we  find— 

And  find  the  charm  has  with  the  search  declined. 
Affections — pleasures — all  in  which  we  trust, — 

What  do  they  end  ini — Nothing,  or  disgust. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

Think  no  more  of  that  sweet  time. 

When  the  heart  and  cheek  were  young,— 

Think  no  more  of  that  sweet  time 
Ere  the  yeil  from  life  was  flung. 

Still  the  cheek  shews  the  young  rose, 

Whhich  its  beauty  bad  of  yore; 

But  the  bloom  upon  the  heart 
Is  no  more. 

Wc  have  mingled  with  the  false,  , 

Till  belief  has  lost  the  charm  1 

Which  it  had  when  life  was  new,  ' 

'  And  the  puUe  of  feeling  warm- 
We  have  had  the  bosom  wrung 
Whendropt  the  mask  which  friendship  wore,— 
Affection's  trusting  happiness 
Is  no  more. 

We  have  seen  the  young  imd  gay 
Dying  as  the  aged  die: 

Miss  we  not  the  cheerful  yoicel— 

Miss  we  not  the  sunny  eve'* 

Wishes  take  the  place  of  Hope; — 

Hope  hath  dreamed  till  drehms  are  o’er; — 

Its  freshness  made  life  fresh,  and  that 
Is  no  more. 

Take  away  yon  purple  bowl;— 

What  is  left  to  greet  it  nowl — 

Ijoathing  lip  that  turns  away. 

Sullen  eye.  and  weary  brow ; — 

Social  toys  that  wont  to  laugh,— 

Mirth  that  lit  its  purple  store, — 

Friends  with  whom  we  poured  its  wealth, — 

Are  no  more.  L  E  L- 


Fivm  the  Delaware  Gazette- 
THE  .HIBILEE, 

AVD  DEATH  OF  ADAMS  AKD  JEFFF.RSON’. 

High  o’er  a  hundred  hills  of  fire 
f  saw  the  blazing  brand ; 

A  nation  lit  the  funeral  pyre. 

The  funeral  filled  the  land; 

Fame  held  the  trump  of  triumph  high, 

To  sound  oppression’s  doom; 

The  shouts  of  men  run  thro’  the  sky, 

And  hailed  the  tyrant’s  tomb. 

The  cloud  of  war  had  rolled  to  rest 
Far  in  the  ocean  flood ; 

The  sunth  t  lingered  in  the  west, 

Had  long  since  set  in  blood; 

And  down  the  tide  of  time  afar. 

Full  m.any  a  b.ark  had  gone; 

Since  whirlwinds  wheeled  the  crimson  car. 

And  war’s  dread  blast  was  blown- 

It  was  the  glorious  -Tubilee. 

The  birthday  of  the  brave; 

TVeadvent  of  olcsf  liberty. 

From  slavery  to  s.aye ; 

But  ah!  amid  the  festive  halls. 

Death  held  his  red  arm  high. 

The  pride  of  fame  and  freedom  falls, 

To  perish  and  to  die- 

Ten  thousand  hearts  hare  monmed  the  doom, 

And  wept  for  Washington ; 

Ten  thousand  hearts  shall  strew  thy  tomb 
ImmortalJeflersoi:! 

And.  Adams,  thy  renown  sublime 
A  hundred  harps  sh.ill  raise. 

And  sound  the  trumpet  tongue  of  time. 

Thy  plcntitude  of  praise.  MILFORD  BARD- 


ALBANY  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  No.  3  Heaver-street,  near  the  comer 
of  South-.Market-street,  :uid  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  eommonly  used  by  Printers,  He  has  on 
baud  a  large  assortmeiit  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  in  the  specimen^ 
of  other  foundries.  For  sale,  alto,  founts  of  Pica,  Hmail  Pica 
Long  Primer,  and  Bre>  ier,  partially  worn  in  sterntyping. 

ALONZO  W.  ifINSLEY. 

Albany,  August  I’i. 

AJJiAJSi  BRUSH  lMUi£nJFR.CTORY. 

NORRIS  TAKBELL,  respectfully  informs 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  stork  and  trade 
of  the  late  H.  Dchrie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex- 
teusive  assortmint  of  BllUSHEB,  I'KONKSand  il.ANDBOX- 
ES,  of  every  descriptiou,  as  low  as  can  be  found  in  the  state 
Said  articles  are  of  his  own  manufacturing,  and  warranted  ot 
the  flrst  quality-  All  Factory  aud  Machine  Brushes  made  u 
the  shortest  noiice-  ^ 

C.ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paiu  for  Hog’s  Bristles, 
at  No-  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum. 

July  22.  _  _ _ 

CAIilOriJ.AB  OF  OOZXllXT7mC,A.TIOZffS. 


NE.XT  RE6ULA 
Temple  Encampment, 

Temple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
.Master’s  LMge, 

.Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

Temple  Ixidee, 

Ineflable  Lodge, 

Wadsworth  ( *iapter, 

Rensselaer  Lodge, 

M’estcrlo  F'ayette  Lodge, 

Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

.A|>ollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

Ija  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

^lon  Lodge, 

xsackie  Chapter, 
h  I.iodge, 
itskill  Chapter, 

Cat  skill  Lodge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  Lodge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Royiil  Arch  Chapter, 
Dansville  Lodge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter,  I 


R  ICEETINGS. 
Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Rensselaerville, 
Rensselaerv  ilie, 
Westerlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Cat  skill, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, 

Rome, 

Dansville  village, 
Dansville  village. 
Auburn, 
Watertown, 


Sept. 

Sept- 

Sept- 

Sept. 

Sept- 

Sept. 

Sept.  7. 
Sept-  4- 
W.  pr.f.n 
Tu  pr.f  m 
l&SM  e.m. 
Sept.  12- 
Sept- 14- 
3d  .M .  e ,  ni 
1st  Fri.  di/ 
2dTucs  -do. 
1  St  Mo .  do 
W.  pr.f.m. 
Monarf.fm 
Mon-pr-fm. 
Mon  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
Tu.  af.  f.  ID 
Eve-  off.  m- 
Each  full  IT.. 
W.af.  f.m. 
Fr.  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon .  do . 
Thurs.  do. 
Wed.  do. 
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